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Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama Rail- 
road. 

A great convention in aid of this road was held 
at Huntsville, Alabama, on the 26th ult., at which 
Gov. James C. Jones, of Memphis, Tennessee pre- 
sided. The following gentlemen were elected vice 
presidents of the convention, viz: 

Hon. Nicholas Davis, of Limestone county. 
Hon. Henry D. Smith, of Lauderdale “ 
Dr. Houston, of Franklin * 
Col. J. T. Abernathy, of Lawrence “ 


Judge Louis Wyeth, of Marshall _ 
Jno W. Garth, of Morgan : 
Col. Rob’t. T. Scott, of Jackson “ 


Hon. Silas Parsons, of Madison 
O. T. Owen, Esq., of Cherokee 
From Tennessee. 
Col. Robertson Topp, of Memphis. 
Dr. W. Estill, of Franklin county, 
Levin C. Graw, Esq., of Lincoln county. 


and L. T. Thustin, of Lauderdale were appointed 
secretaries. 

The convention was very large, 263 delegates be- 
ing in attendance, embracing the leading men of 
the section of the country interested in the work, 
and many of them Well known throughout the 
country. We have not room for the proceedings of 
the convention in detail, and can only give the re- 
sults of its action. The utmost enthusiasm prevail- 
ed, and about $250,000 were subscribed to the stock 
of the company during the sitting of the conven- 
tion. We entertain no doubt both of the disposi- 
tion and ability of those interested in the road to 
furnish the means for this work as fast as they can 
be economically expended. ‘The spirit manifested 
at the meeting gives us ample pledge of this. 

The Charter adopted by this convention, provides 
in its last section, that the company shall have the 
right of passage through the territory of this State 
along the valley of the Tennessee from the State 
line west to Huntsville, and thence to some point 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad or 
on one of the Georgia roads—and also the right of 
way, over the bed and bank of the Muscles Shoals 
canal, if necessary, and over the lands of the State, 
the State Bank and its branches—and the right to 
use wood, stone and other material thereon. It al- 
so grants all the rights, powers and privileges guar- 
antied by the Tennessee Legislature to the portion 
of the road lying in the State. 

Sec. 2. Provides, that, if the road shall pass thro’ 
Tuscumbia, there shall be a branch to Florence, 
and if north of the river near Florence, there shall 
be a branch to Tuscumbia, provided the town or 
county applying for such branch subscribe enough 
to pay the cost of it. 

Sec, 3. Provides, that subscription books shall be 


in six. months, it may be taken elsewhere. 
Sec. 5. Provides, that the moneys subscribed by 
citizens of Alabama shall be first applied to the 


when funds enough have been obtained. 


directions. 





J. W. Clay and Wm. B. Figures, of Madison, 


construction of the road within this State, provided 
that the whole road may be put under contract,|names of the various furnaces in the State, their 


other railroad, for which charters have been here- 
tofore granted, provided companies have been or- 
ganised under said charters, without first getting 
the assent of said companies. It also grants the 
company, formed under this charter, the power to 
acquire, by purchase, gift, release or otherwise, the 
rights, privileges and immunities of any other com- 
pany. 

We know of no work in the country more impor- 
tant in all its bearings than this, which is to con- 
nect the Georgia and South Carolina railroads with 
the Mississippi river, nor one that offers better in- 
ducements for the investment of capital. It would 
at once become the great outlet to the Atlantic of 
the produce of the section it proposes to traverse, 
and the great route of travel beiween the Central 
Mississippi valley and the Eastern section of the 
Union. We have good reason to expect that the 
cities of Charleston and Savannah, as well as the 
railroads of Georgia and South Carolina, will lend 
substantial aid to a work in which they are so 
deeply interested. 





Virginia. 

Lousia Railroad.—The gradation and bridging 
of the Louisa (Va.) railroad from Waynesboro’ to 
|Staunton, has been put under contract to responsi- 
ible men on very moderate terms. The whole cost 
|independent of superstructure is estimated at less 
jthan $7000 per mile, and with a heavy rail $170,- 
|000 will complete it—When the gap is filled be- 
\tween Waynesboro’ and the present work of the 
‘Louisa road, there will be a continuous road to 
\Staunton from Richmond.—The tunnel through the 
mountains is done to Waynesboro’ on State account. 





| Michigan. 
| The Milwaukie Wisconsin announces that over 
|$500,000 have been subscribed to the Milwaukie 


‘and Mississippi railroad. The track will be six 


opened for capital stock within this State to the a-/ feet wide, and will be laid with heauy T rail. 
mount of $1,500,000 and if not taken in Alabama | tron Ores and the Iron Manufacture of the 





United States. 
MARYLAND. 
Continued from page 768. 


Furnaces.—The following table comprises the 


proprietors, position, capacity, fuel, and ores em- 


Sec. 6. Provides that the rates of charges for the}ployed. The two small furnaces of the Savage . 
transportation of persons or property shall be equal manufacturing company, though built many years, 
and uniform on all parts of the road and in both have never been in blast, excepting one of them 


for a short time. ll the others, if not actually in 


Sec. 7. Provides that this road shall not be locat-joperation, are in condition for use, and will not 
ed on the track of the Tennessee Valley or any! probably be long idle at a time. 
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S 
a Names. Proprietors. Situation. Capacity} Fuel. Ores. | Date. 
ons. 
1/Principio ...>...........{@. P. Whittaker & Co. .........s++ «++. |Principio Creek, Cecil county.......... 2100 Charcoal. —— & 
; Charcoal, — 
9 Rough & Ready, Havre.. e Se Havre de Grace, Harford COUNLY . 606 cone 4500 oy Carb. & 1845 
’ eos — : Anthiacite. hem. 
WBush ..... cee. ceee ceee oe [Green & CO,.cce cece ce ceee ceee cece sees | bush River, 26 miles NE. from Baltimore} 1800 “|Charcoal. — &) 
rem. 


— 


LaGrange..............|Rogers ... 


eeeee cerns 








coco eese sees cece ADOOr SPOCK, SIMTIOIG COUNLY 2.4. 05000005 500 (Charcoal. |Hematites | 1836 


























1Sarah ............2...+.(Small & Shade............ 00. s00+ +. /flead of Winter’s Run, Harford county..| 1200 {Charcoal. |Hematites | 1844 
NNN. css Sia. <a cece. buswbceees ee se cee eeee/8 miles NE. from Baltimore, Balt. Co.... } =. Charcoal. |Carbonates|.... 
Chesapeake .............|George Cary........ isbewe se Naas eelen Charcoal. |Carbonates J 
" E. side Baltimore harbor.......... cocsce) MBO0 a ime 
a ee eer ere | 4500 |Charcoal. |Carbonates = 
a) 
1)Maryland.......... ee eee Peres 2200 |Charcoal. |Carbonates|... 
| , 
I}/Laurel .......... oe» ooo {Reese & Mills........... : inl i side Baltimore harbor......... +++| 2200 |Charcoal. |Carbonates| 1845 
tPatapeco ........... oonc] een, EE, Billcott.... +00. sbnowasncees J 2000 |Charcoal. |Carbonates| 1836 
Q Ashland ................|/Patterson, Small & Co.................|/8 miles N. trom Baltimore, Balt. Co....| 5500 |Anthracite.|Hematites | 1846 
1/Oregon ...... wes seeseeee/Green & Fernandez.......... ve sees see. | Beaver Dam Run, Baltimore county. .... 2800 |Anthracite.|Hematites | 1848 
, j 
WJElk Ridge...............|A. Ellicott, Jr., & Brothers............../Lelay House, Washington railroad...... 1500 |Charcoal. |Carbonates| 1826 
} 
Curtis Creek............ J. Barker & Son....... ee re Ann Arundel county .... 6... ceeeeeee -++-1 1500 (Charcoal. |Carbonates|... 
BID ign socsinsns acces: WOUND Kens actcss kos wees see. (near Wash. R.R., 20 miles from Balt....]......../Charcoal. |Carbonates|.... 
2\Patuxent ...... ee eo | | a er ire oo ee [Patuxent TIVEF.... ceccceeee cone cece ves 2200 |Charcoal. |Carbonates|... 
Speers Fy re Washington R.R., 26 miles from Balt....| 2200 |Charcoal. |Carbonates| 1848 
ISnowhill .............-./T. A. Spence .... 02. ..0. eee coos coos | Worcester county, Eastern shore.......-| 700 |Charcoal. |Bog. 1830 
Ere fC ‘harcoal, |Hematite, 
See James W. Tyson vA gi | ykes ' 500 |Charcoal. specular «c 1848 
QlAntietam..............-.|J. McPherson Brien....................| Washington county........ soeeseeeeeee| 4300 |Charcoal. |Hematites |...... 
Catoctin ......... wee eee (Fitzhugh & Co........ cee. cece eee eee Little Hunting creek, Frederick county...} 1400 |Charcoal. |Hematites ; ‘ae 
O74 
‘ Mt. Savage C llegheny county........ chen teed 600 Joke of the coal 
NE, inn: svnn cone CN OR ois wnse cece snes xcevseus Allegheny J 000 | Coke. formation, |°***** 
IjLonaconing. ............|George’s Creek Coal And Iron Co........ a 3000 Coke. Coal form.|... 
| : Hematite 
IjLena ...........++-++.--|Bridge & Penniman...................|Cumberland, Allegheny county..........} 1200 |Coke. from Vir-|...... 
ginia, &e. 
34 Total....’ 58,700 





Beside the furnaces included in the above table,|cy of their steam and water power. For the samejin the description of the Stockbridge furnaces of 
there is one building on the Great Gunpowder Falls reason the Ashland furnaces have hitherto failed to Mass., and the Siscoe furnace of Lake Champlain. 


| 


near its mouth by Mr. Howard, proprietor of the/produce the amount rated as their capacity, while They were first introduced into Baltimore by 
Locust Grove furnaces, and two others are about|there is reason to believe they will soon exceed it. one of the Ellicott family, who received the sugges- 


to be built on Baltimore Harbor. On the line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad there are two fur- 


On the whole this estimate must be regarded as my|tion from seeing some similar structure in Vermont 
own opinion of the capacity of the furnaces formed|many years since. From Baltimore they were next 


naces on the Virginia side of the Potomac, one in|from the best data I could procure. If Thad given adopted in Massachusetts and then in other parts 


Loudon county, 12 miles below Harper’s Ferry, 


to each furnace of the same size the same figure of/of the country. 


called the Potomac furnace, and owned by Dr. Mclyield, it would have been contrary to the results of} Of this pine wood converted into charcoal it is 


Murtry, and one called the Vulcan furnace, near 
Cumberland, Md.,belonging to Mr. Gamber {both of 
which run with hematite ores, and make about 1,- 
500 tons each of iron per annum. 

If some exception should be found to my esti- 
mates of the capacity of any of these furnaces, it 
may be remarked that it is impossible to give them 
to the satisfaction of all. Different persons equal- 


their running for many years. estimated that three and a half cords will supply 

Furnaces of CuesapeakeE Bay.—These are 19|the steam engine and make a ton of iron; of oak 
in number. They make use almost exclusively 0:\wood, which is more used by the furnaces situated 
the carbonates and charcoal, and are situated either a little back from the bay, it takes a less quantity , 
on the shores of the bay, or at a convenient dis-|but this costing more per cord, makes the cost to 
tance from it. Differing little in size and in the/the ton of iron about the same. The price of the 
materials employed, the same general description pine wood varies from $2 to $3, averaging $2 50 
will apply to all, the peculiar advantages of each\per cord piled in the yard. The expense for char- 





ly conversant with the business, I find, rate the yield|depending more upon the skill and capital employ-'ring three and a quarter cords for the furnace is 
of the various furnaces quite differently : indeed,|ed than upon its natural resources. jabout $1 50. The cost of fuel then to the ton of 
the same furnace will work differently one year| 'wel.—This is derived for the most part from the iron is about $10 25. It has not varied essentially 


with another. The Chesapeake furnace, rated at|forests of pine on the shores of the Chesapeake and from this for many years: and as the territory near 
2300 tons, made in 1848 over 2400 tons of pig iron|its tributaries. The wood collected by vessels isthe bay, which grows this wood, is very extensive, 
—while the two Locust Grove furnaces, one of them|brought to those furnaces, which are built near toparticularly on the eastern shore, it is not likely 
of equal capacity with the Chesapeake, are rated the water’s edge. Each of these is supplied with|that it will vary for some time tocome. If the de- 
together at 1600 tons, which perhaps is more than|about seven large kilns, of which I have given a/mand increases, so facilities increase for bringing 
they have ever made, in consequence of inadequa-|plan (rather better than the usual class, however,)supplies of the wood as well as of bituminous coal 
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and anthracite from the interior, which tends to keep 
down the price. 

Oak wood, which is used for the most part by the 
furnaces several miles inland, is valued at from fif- 
ty cents to one dollar per cord standing. Chopping 
will be fifty cents more, and transportation to the| 
works according to the distance. Three cords in 
kilns will make about 150 bushels, and this is an 
ample supply for a ton of iron with allowance for 
waste. 

Anthracite being afforded at low rates on the | 
Chesapeake may come into extensive use, when 
the iron made with this fuel is generally admitted 
to be as good as that made with charcoal with the 
same ores. Bui as from the high price of materi- 
als the furnaces of this district are run at greater 
expense than most establishments of the kind in| 
other places, it is of the last consequence to them 
to sustain the high character their iron has always 
enjoyed, which by commanding a superior price 
alone sustains ‘hem in depressed periods of the 
trade. 

Flux.—This is mostly oyster-shells. They are | 
a small item in the expenditure of making iron.— 
Ten to twelve bushels are used to the ton, the cost | 
of which is about thirty cents. Enormous quanti-| 
ties are consumed in the different furnaces, but | 
there seems to be no limit to the supply. At the| 
works inland limestone also is employed, of which | 
there is no deficiency. 

Cost of Pig Iron.—For the works supplied with 
materials at the rates I have given, the following 
estimate will represent the full expense of manu- 
facture; and I believe the amount will be found 
but little out of the way for nearly all the furnaces 
in the district ; for if some get one material cheap- 
er, the others are apt to come higher. 

Ore 23 tons, at $3 62h............89 06 | 
Prail, Fh coms, DSO secs ceccwces 8 75 
Pie, OFMEF SNOUS « 6<)s. cvsi cccacwes 
Labor, including 1 50 for charring. 2 75 
Interest, repairs and superintendence. 2 00 








$22 86 





Two other estimates which have come to me from 
two different parties conducting the business, tho’ 
varying somewhat in the items, do not essentially 
vary in the aggregate from the above, which I have 
prepared with particular care. They are as fol- 
lows, neither, it will be seen, allowing any amount 
for repairs and interest, if for superintendence.— 
The estimates bear the date of December 9, 1848. 
‘23 tons of ore at the furnace, at $3 50.$7 88 





34 cords of wood “ “ 230. 748 

Oyster shells for one ton of iron..... 0 50 

DIOP i oci Konenniwwaveceen cere Lie ee 
$19 86” 





«3 tons of ore at the furnace, at $3 50.$10 50 


34 cords of wood " o. Fas. Fon 
CYS SNUG ccc ccce siccivesiccss. OTD 
DY Seer peers Kee 





$21 66” 





A portion of this iron is converted into castings 
or into bar iron at works near the furnaces. A 
larger portion is sold to the rolling mills and nail 
factories at the North, principally in Massachusetts. 
To sell at cost in New York the following items 
should be added. 

BVGIGAE 0.000 vcccicece cece yocce veee $1 25 
Carting to store 25 to 50.......+.. 


WPUNGRENG vn on codcccccc cece ccccess O@ 
Storage and advertising........... 0 50 





Commission, guaranty and interest 

















on sales at six months........... 1 50 





we 
Sz 
ES 


To which add first cost........... 





Whole amount of cost and charges 
in New York......... ce. ..0. 826 88 


In form of construction these furnaces differ but 
little from each other; each new one is built like 
the rest, and no attempts are made by alterations to 
improve, and produce a larger yieldof iron. That 
this form is susceptible of great improvement there 
can be no doubt. It is seen in the accompanying 
figure, and cannot fail to strike the eye in its pecu- 





- es 

















liarities of small size, flat boshes, contracted tunnel 
head and narrow hearth. The pressure of the blast 
is only from 3 lbs. to 14 lb. to the square inch. 
To the excellence of the ore rather than to the ju- 
dicious plan and arrangement of the works is to be 
referred the success of the operations of this dis- 
trict. 

The usual material employed in the construction 
of the furnaces is red brick, which are made on the 
shores of the harbor and sold for from six to seven 
dollars per thousand. The stacks are often built 
up of conical form and hooped with iron. Exel- 
lent building stone may be procured on the Susque- 
hanna, or on the line of the Baltimore and Susq. 
railroad, either limestone or granite, but brick is 
generally preferred, notwithstanding its high price. 
In the country a company, about to build a furnace, 
make their own brick at a cost of from $3 50 to $4 
per thousand. All the brick made about Baltimore 
are of the best quality. Fire brick for lining the 
stacks are also made in the city or are brought of 
very excellent quality from the Mt. Savage works 
in Alleghany county and sold at a less price than 
they can be afforded for in the other cities. Fire 
stone of good quality for hearths is brought from 
Deer creek ia Harford county. It is obtained in 
very large blocks and is easily wrought into suita- 








ble shapes. A mass laid in the hearth of the Ore- 
gon furnace weighed about four tons. By a little 
search other more accessible quarries might be 
found among the quartz rock of the hematite ore 
range. There are several localities near the 
railroad, which would probably furnish it of as 
good character as that from Deer creek. 

To the above general description I will add a few 
remarks upon some of the individual furnaces. 

Principio Furnace.—This is situated about three 
miles from the mouth of the Susquehanna river on 
the road to Philadelphia, where it crosses Principio 
creek. It is one of the oldest establishments of the 
kind in the State, and the furnace has been several 
times rebuilt. The present stack has stood only 
about three years. In 1840 I visited the place and 
the furnace then standing, from which the present 
does not probably materially differ, was thirty three 
feet high and eight feet across the boshes. » It was 
provided with the hot air arrangement at the tunnel 
head, and blew with only one twere at a pressure 
of about 1} lb. to the scuare inch. Its yield was 
from 25 to 30 tons per week of high iron. The 
ores were carbonates from the neighborhood of Bal- 
timore, hematites from the vicinity of the furnace, 
to which was added forge cinder, in common use at 
several of the furnaces; its tendency seems to be to 
make hard iron. The creek affords water power 
near its mouth for the furnace, and higher up for 
forges also, in which the pig iron is converted into 
bars. 

The Havre de Grace Furnaces are conveniently 
situated at the mouth of the Susquehanna. They 
are hot blast furnaces driven by steam power, and 
one of them using anthracite, the other charcoal. 
Their ores are the carbonates from Baltimore and 
hematites from Chestnut Hill mines near Colum- 
bia, Pa. These cost at the mines $1 50 per ton, 
hauling to the river 75 cents, wharfage 5 cents, to 
which are to be added loading, transportation and 
tolls. Anthracite is worth about $3 50 per ton; 
pine wood $2 50 per cord delivered. 

The Bush and Harford furnace is one of the old- 
est also in the State. Itis conveniently situated on 
tide water, at the head of the inlet called Bush Riv- 
er, and near valuable beds of the carbonates of 
iron. 

The Lagrange furnace is a small cold-blast fur- 
nace situated on Deer creek about twenty miles 
above its mouth. It runs on hematite ores, pro- 
ducing a small yield. 

The Sarah furnace is at the head of Winter’s 
Run, a few miles south fromthe Lagrange furnace. 
It is a stack of 7 feet bosh, and makes when in blast 
about 30 tons a week of foundry iron. Its ores are 
hematites, which are hauled 2} miles. Wood costs 
30 cents a cord standing. It ischarred in pits, and 
the coal hauled from three to seven miles to the fur- 
nace. The iron is carted to the Baltimore and 
Susq. railroad a distance of about ten miles. H. 





ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


The second report (just issued) from the select 
committee on army and ordnance expenditure sup- 
lies some curious figures connected with the cost of 
the ordnance survey of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The survey of England and Wales (commenced in 
1791)was originally intended to be made on a scale 
of one inch toa mile, and the estimated cost was 
£306,000 :—it has cost up tothe present time as much 
as £702,617. The original estimate for the sur- 
vey of Ireland (as may be seen by reference to the 
estimates of 1838-9 and of previous years) was 
£300,000.—while the expenditure incurred uptothe . 
present time (and the Irish survey is as yet incom- 
plete) is £758,000. Gaining knowledge by ex 
ence, the estimate for Scotland was fixed at 
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180.--of which £66,970. only has as yet been ex- 

ed. This disparity between the estimate and 
the actual cost is in some measure to be attributed 
to the increased scale—namely, six inches to a mile 
--but mainly, we believe, to the principle adopied 
of showing the physical relief or configuration of 
the country by a system of contour or level lines. 
When the six northern counties of England shall 
have been completed, the survey of England alone 
will have cost a million. The committee recom- 
mend that the survey of the large towns should be 
undertaken before the general survey of the coun- 
ties. This change it is said, will increase the en- 
tire cost of the survey; “but on the other hand,” 
as the committee observe, ‘it will relieve munici- 
pal bodies from the necessity of making local sur- 
veys—and moreover it will hasten the adoption of 
sanatory measures throughout densely peopled dis- 
tricts, where such improvements are most needed.” 
This we think is a wise recommendation; nor, 
when we reflect on the great excellence of the 
ordnance survey of the United Kingdom, can we 
quarrel with the large sums it has cost-—-and must 
continue to cost before it be completed. The ord- 
nance survey is in every respect worthy of a great 
nation.—- The Atheneum. 





Virgina. 

We give below the following extract from the 
Message of the Governor of this State, having re- 
ference to its internal improvements : 

Notwithstanding the fears expressed by many, 
lest the liberal spirit evinced in the more recent leg- 
islation of the state, touching the improvement of 
roads and canals, would embarrass our finances, 
the reports I herewith transmit to you from the sev- 
eral departments, will show that our condition is 
sound and prosperous. Indeed, there is everything 
in it to vindicaie the wisdom of the legislature, and 
to gratify the friends of a judicious and liberal sys- 
tem of internal improvement. It will be, lamsure, 
gratifying to you, and to the people at large, to 
know that Virginia has at her command ample 
means to discharge all her subsisting public debt, 
with the exception of a very small and inconsidera- 
ble sum. If it were thought desirable to-morrow to 
wipe out the public debt, a sale at par of her profi- 
table and interest-paying stock would effect it. This 
present subsisting debt amounts to $7,541,294 11.— 
The annual interest and dividends received by the 
state amount to $430,752 08 ; showing that the stock 
yielding this sum are worth, at par, $7,179,200, or 
about the amount oi the public debt; that is within 
$362,000 of our present indebtedness. There is, 
however, an additional sum of $6,000,000, which, 
under existing Jaws, may be called out of the Trea- 
sury, and about 5,000,000 of which will, it is thought, 
be certainly demanded in the course of a few years; 
hence this sum, although not now a subsisting debt, 
will become so, and ought, therefore, tu be taken 
into the estimate of our liabilities. This view 
shows the precise condition of our financial situa- 
tion, and is fully sustained by the reports and doc- 
uments which will be laid before the legislature.— 
The state, it is true. has guaranteed loans to a con- 
siderable amount, for various incorporated compa- 
nies, which securityship some have regarded a part 
of the public debt; but this is unquestionably an er- 
ror, for a knowledge of the resources and the pros- 
pects of the companies whose bonds have been gua- 
ranteed, wil] satisfy all that they are, or will ulti- 
mately be, amply able to pay their bonds, as, up to 
this time, they have always «one the interest on 
them. 

This exposition is a cheering one to all, but to 
none more so than the friends of internal improve- 
ments, for which the debt has been mainly created. 
However, whilst it shows the perfect capacity of the 
commonwealth to manage her present debt without 
inconvenience, it also shows the necessity of the 


greatest prudence and circumspection on the part of 


the legislatuse, to avoid such increase of indebted- 
ness as may result in future embarrassment and ad- 
ditional taxation. Nothing ought to be more cau- 
tiously avoided, or earnestly deprecated by the ad- 
vocates of the recent liberal system ofimprovement 
than such a result. I would recommend, therefore, 


that, except sums as are necessary to carry on the 
gteat works already begun, or such as are essenti- 


— 


[ believe the success of a permanent aud wise sys- 
tem of internal improvements depends apon it. 

ifanything can ever restore to.Virginia that pe- 
cuniary and commercial ascendency which she 
once possessed in the confederacy, it must be the 
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profit, no farther appropriations show! | be ma/le for | serious difficulty to the construetion of a railroad, 
the present out of the treasury. I riake this re-|whilst the region traversed by it is inferior to none 
commendation with the greatest confiicnce, beeruse jof the same extent, for mineral and agricultural 





resources upon the continent of North America.— 
The valley of the Tennessee, one of the most mag- 
nificent of all those washed by the waters of the 
west, the annual commerce of which is worth thirty- 
five millions of dollars, will find in this road an out- 


consummation of the system of internal improve-|let for its rich products to the Atlantic. And a car- 
ments, she has already embarked in, and the com-|go of merchandise, landed at Norfolk or Richmond, 
pletion of the truly great works already commenced. | would be safely transported to the city of Memphis, 
To endanger the system, or to impede the prosecu-|ready for distribution upon those mighty waters, in 
tion of those works, is to strike a fatal blow at the}less than ten days. The Virginia and Tennessee 
resuscitation of the commonwealth; and nothing| railroad will effect this great object, when it shall 
would be so effectual for this, as to lavish expen-}be finally completed; and it affords me great plea- 
diture of public money upon insignificant projects, |sure to say, we are warranted in the belief that will 
from which the state at large could never receive | be prosecuted with energy and despatch. 
any benefit. | he James river and Kanawha canal, having lor 
The great works of internal improvement, al-| its object the connection of tide-water with the Ohio 
ready undertaken and so generously sustained by |river, has for a good many years been generously 
the public funds and public credit, together with|sustained by appropriations of public money ; and, 
one or two proposed but not yet determined upon, although it has met with strong opposition, it still 
are calculated to develope very fully the resources| maintains itself steadfastly in the approbation of 
of the state, and to swell the tide of her commercial | well informed reflecting men. The results to VIr- 
prosperity to its utmost limits. The entire energies |ginia, which are to flow from its completion, will 
of the commonwealth should be devoted to their! strike the mind, upon a little reflection, as really 
completion, but in such a way as to avoid embar-|stupendous. I have nodoubt but that the commerce 
rassment and to escape onerous taxation. Thet| passing through this canal will rapidly build up the 
this can be effected by the prudence and wisdom of|towns of Virginia, to the magnitude of the first 
the legislature, I have no doubt. ' American cities, and will rescue us in a great mea- 
It is now reduced almost to an axiom, that the|sure from the miserable consequences of our past 
greatest commercial prosperity in the Atlantic |apathy and inaction. 
States, is only attainable by a connection with the} ‘The effects upon the prosperity and destiny of 
valley of the Mississippi; and hence, from Msssa-| New York, produced by the completion of the Erie 
chusetts to Georgia, we see almost every state along |canal, opening the commerce of the lakes to that 
the sea coast, competing anxiously and earnestly jcity, are perfectly familiar to every one; the daily 
with each other, for the shortest, cheapest and increasing importance of it, is also quite as well 
safest communication. ‘understood. Without the Erie canal, the city of 
The commercial ascendency of Virginia was 21 | New York would have been second still to Phila- 
one period of our history undisputed; her naturalidelphia. Great as the advantages of this work un- 
advantages of navigable streams, climate and soil, |questionably are, those of the James river and Ka- 
gave it to her. Trusting to these, we have neglect-|nawha canal are undoubtedly superior. It posses- 
ed those artificial means, which could alone seeure |jses the striking advantage of lying five degrees 
it to us permanently ; and therefore the commerce |south of the great northern work, and being there- 
which once whitened with its sails our seaports, | lore, free from the ice that obstructs the navigation 
has almost disappeared from our shores. ‘Che ex-|there, for so large a portion of the year. It touches 
ample set us by our neighbors at the north is one of |the Ohio river, far south of any water communica 
wisdom, and deserves our most careful 9* otion.—/tion irom the Atlantic whatever; and at a point, 
In spite of a bleak climate and a sterile oil, they south of which there can be across the country no 
they have, by a judicious policy, afforded such fa-| water connection. It will, after the first of Novem- 
cilities to intercommunication and trade, that com-! ber, command all trade of a great part of Ohio, Ken- 
merce with her golden tides has filled the land with |tucky, Indiana, Mlinois and Missouri---and most 
plenty, prosperity and wealth. Our natural advan-| probably, of those regions lying still higher up to- 
tages remain still the same; they are unequalled | wards the sources of the Missouri and Mississippi ; 
by any Atlantic state; and whilst it is probably too | for, afier that period, it is unsafe to send produce 
late now to divert the eommerce of the Atlantic /forth, in the direction of Boston, New York and 
cities from its present channels; still it is in the| Philadelphia. A striking and peculiar advantage 
powef of demonstration to show that a vast deal of| presented by this line, is its continuity. There is 
what we have unwisely lost, can be regained, and/no necessity whatever for transhipment. We will 
that we can still secure a fair division of that com-!see canal boats laden at the falls of St. Antony or 
mercial wealth and power which is now monopo- | Council Bluffs, discharging their cargoes at Lynch- 
lized by the north. burg, Richmond and Norfolk. The extent and fer- 
Situated about midway between the northern |‘ility of the region through which this work will 
boundary of the United States and the Gulf of Mex-' Pass, is unsupassed by any accessible country with- 
ico, we escape in a great degree the rigors of the in the territories of the United States. Superadded 
northern winters, and the scorching head of the |‘® this, the rivers, canals, and railroads, emptying 
south. Our eastern border upon the river Potomac |into and resting upon the Ohio and Mississippi, 
—and the Chesapeake bay, is dotted with harbors! Will bring from the remote interior, which in every 
unsurpassed in safety and capacity. The fleets of ‘direction they penetrate their contributions, to swell 
the whole earth could ride safely at anchor within | Still higher the rich tide of commerce, flowing thro’ 
them. Our western border is washed for severa]|the heart of the commonwealth. The trade in In- 
hundred miles by the Ohioriver, and at other points | dian corn which has recently sprung up, and is in- 
along it, the rich region of Kentucky and the fer-|creasing with such surprising rapidity between 
tile valley of the Tennessee are of easy access,—|urope and America, will be almost monopolized 
Besides this, the country lying between the eastern |>¥ this line; and will of itsel/, geen J build up 
and western boundaries, of which I speak, is unsur-|@ud sustain a great city. Norfolk must be the point 
passed for its fertility and the variety of its products. | for its shipment, for it can reach there and be sent 
Minerals of every description are to be found of the |aWay, without the injury which it is sure to sustain 
most superior quality, and in quantities absolutely | {rom detention at the more southern points. Indeed, 
inexhaustible, whilst the earth in which they are this line will monopolize, in a great measure, the 
imbedded, unlike other mineral regions, is of the|t’ansportion of all the principal articles of food, 
most desirable character for husbandry. Let this| Which are produced in the Mississippi valley for 
country be penetrated by improvements connecting | Consumption in our Atlantic states and in Europe. 
our seaports with the Ohio, with Kentucky and the |!t is a fact universally known, that provisions of 
valley of Tennessee. and it will infuse a spirit of ¢Vety kind suffer injury from the climate during 
enterprise into the population, which must, in a| their transmit by New Orleans and through the 
short time, fully develope all of our resources. | Gulf. 

The topography of the country is most favorable| We have seen what the commerce. of the lakes 
for the completion of these great connecting lines.|has done for the States of Massachusetts and New 
From tide-water to the Mississippi river at Mem-| York; but the country which supplies it, sinks into 








ally necessary to contribute to their success and 


phis, there is no mountain barrier interposing a|comparative insignicance, when looked at by the 
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side of that I have just described. These are some, 
probably the most striking, but only a very few of 
the reasons which present themselves to the mind in 
behalf of this great enterprise To elaborate the 
subject would require a volume. I earnestly re- 
commend a steady, energetic prosecution of the 
work to its completion. 

The southwest is already provided with a great| 
work—the central line accomplishes all that is nec- 
esiary, or that can be effected for the country thro’ 
which it passes. The Louisa railroad is wending 
its way slowly, but most certainly to the banks of 
the Ohio. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, to- 
gether with the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. pro- 
vide cur northern border with every facility of tran- 
portation to market. 

It has been frequently proposed and very strong-| 





ly urged, to construct 4 railroad from some point on | route, while the water communication at the north) the value of the prize; and the construction of the 
this side of the Blue Ridge to the Ohio river at Par-| would have been closed, so to remain for months| proposed road to Louisville is a most powerful 
kersburg. It would seem as if even-handed justice | afterwards. Nor is there any railroad north of us |means of securing it for ourselves. 


required from the legislature for that extensive, fer-| 


tile and prosperous country, between our northern | bined water line and railroad in the transportation |city of Alexandria, since its re-annexation to the 


line and the central canal, an improvement which} 
would penetrate and pass through it about midway. | 
[ would advise the examination of this route by 
competent engineers, to ascertain its feasibility, and 
its advantages. If upon full information this work | 
should be determined upon and carried out, then| 
four grand lines of improvement passing from the} 
western limits of the state eastward across the Blue} 
tidge, would pour the rich tides of that really fine! 
country into the tide-water cities, and would unite} 
in one common and familiar brotherhood, the in- 
habitants of ali ‘the grand divisions” of the state. 
In place of three divisions there would be no divi- 
sion, and instead of the senseless jealousy which 
now exists, one common interest, as one common 
parentage and glory, would unite them in a single 
effort for the advancement ofthe common happiness 
and prosperity of all. 

Another connection between the tide-water of} 
Virginia and the Ohio river, by meansof a railroad 
has been settled on the public mind; nor will it be 
abandoned until the work is completed. Its im- 
portanee no one familiar with the results most like- 
ly to accrue from it will doubt. Its feasibiliiy has 
heen demonstrated by actual surveys, and the only 
question still in doubt of material moment to the} 
project, is, at what point the Ohio river shall be| 
reached. | 





In determining this, a proper regard must be had| 
10 the chartered rights already secured to other cd 
panies, and care be taken to prevent a rivalry be- 
tween the works, which might endanger the com. | 
plete success of either. This great object can be at-} 
tained, in my opinion,by selecting Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, as the western terminus for the road; and it 
is of no moment whether this road be a branch of} 
the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, the Louisa | 
road, or a branch of the Alexandria and Gordons-| 
ville road, crossing through Manassa’s gap and pas- | 
ting thence westward to the proposed point. The} 
route is accessible to each, and will, in my opinion, 
amply remunerate ihe patrons of each, although all 
of them should unite in the work, and depend for 
their profit upon the respective branches connect- 
ing with the main trunks which would extend from 
Covingion to Louisville. The construction of a 
railroa:t from tide water to Lonisville, upon this 
route, has been a favorite idea with me fur many | 
yeare, and | am sure is one which will challenge 
the approbution of all reflecting men. who will take 
the trouble to investigate the subject. 

The surveys of competent engineers have shown 
that Covington is of easy access from tide water. 
From thence to Louisville, although no engineer 
has surveyed it, I venture the opinion, is a route of 
more easy accomplishment, than any other now 
proposed, lying between the northern boundary of 
New York and the valley of Tennessee. The 
great barrier of the Alleghany is, upon this line, 
in the county of Monroe, depressed into a gentle 
ascent, scarcely perceptible to a traveller ou horse- 
back. The insurmountable obstacle which the 
Cumberland mountains present everywhere else 
sinks down between Virginia and Kentucky, at the 
head waters of the Sandy river in the county ot 
Tazewell, into a low and narrowridge. The resi- 
due of the line to Lexington, Kentucky, lies along 
easy and accessible valleysand planes. From Co- 
vington to the Kentucky line is less than 150 miles, 


/are numerous and very striking. The navigation 





a 
and the distance from thence to Lexington is still|great central states are unequalled for fertility of 
shorter. So that when the united efforts of Virgi-|soil and variety of product, mineral and agricul- 
nia and Kentucky shall have accomplished the con-|tural. That their united efforts should achieve the 
struction of less than three hundred miles of rail-|completion of the work to our frontier, without ma- 
road, the falls of Ohio and the falls of James river/|terially feeling the burthen, is beyond cavil or dis- 
will be united by railroad and canal in bonds of|pute. This view is not chimerical. The object 
eternal fellowship. |can be attained—the enterprise will be accomplish- 

The advantages of a connection at Louisville |ed. 
There is already a greater length of railroad in 
of the river below that point is seldom, for any jthe United States than would, if in a single line, 
length of time, impeded by ice in winter or the! connect the two great oceans—and the stock of all 
drought of summer and fall. Not so above. With/is profitable. But the combined commerce of alt 
this connection the merchandise, intended for the|these roads is but a tithe of that which would pass 
winter and early spring supplies of a very large|across our continent from India—how then could 
portion of the west, would most certainly be dis-|the road fail to pay such profit as would amply 





| tributed from Louisville, having reached there from | compensate capital for its construction ? 


the northern cities by this unimpeded southern | 


which could compete, successfully, with this com- 


of merchandise or produce. The diminished dis- 
tance and the mild climate must settle in our favor, 
beyond a doubt, the question of competition. But 
this link of railroad from Covington to Louisville 
is but a very short one in the great chain, of which 
it will certainly form a part, stretching from the 
Atlantic ocean to the shores of the Pacific. The 
energy of the American people is aroused on the 
subject of this work, and its accomplishment has 
already been determined upon in the public mind. 
it cannot be believed that an improvement from 
which are to flow the most momentous results, con- 
sequent upon any enterprise since the discovery of 
the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, will 
ve long neglected by this great and prosperous na- 
tion. The fruits of our glorious war with Mexico 
will be imperfect—the monument which the valor 
of our invincible armies has erected to our nation- 
al grandeur and renown will be unfinished, without 
the construction of this most stupendous work. 

From the earliest history of the world down to this 
ay, the commerce of India has been the price for 
which the nations of the earth have eagerly con- 
tended. From the time when Hiram, king of Tyre, 
sent his ships to bring gold from Ophir to decorate 
the temple of Solomon, down to the last arrival of 
British merchantmen at the East India docks in 
London, there has never failed a stream, bearing 
upon its bosom spices and rich silks, jewels and 
pure gold, to give wealth, elegance, refinement 
and power to the nation of people fortunate enough 
to be its reeipient. Great cities have sprung up 
under its invigorating influence, and won for them- 
selves an immortal fame. But commerce chang- 
ing into a different channel, has left these once op- 
lent marts a “desolation and reproach.” The 
same consequences which have followed for thou- 
sands of years upon a given cause, cannot now 
fail in our day and country. By means of our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific. the obstacle which this con- 
tinent presents to the direct line of vessels from In- 
cia to Europe, is not only removed, but made to af- 
ford means of a more rapid and safe intercourse 
than the ocean itself could secure. 

If the East India commerce can then be brought 
across our continent upon a railroad, that road 
seeking the best route, must pass through the midst 
of our commonwealth. From Norfolk, the best 
Atiantic seaport, or from any other tide water city 
of Virginia, there is no difficulty in reaching the 
city of Louisville. At this point the Ohio can be 
easily bridged, affording, as it does, a rock founda- 
tion across the entire channel. From thence, thro’ 
the states of Indiana and Illinois, the ground is fa- 
forable for a road, and the Mississippi itself fur- 
nishes a rock foundation for a bridge across its bo- 
som, at “the Grand Tower,” not far above the 
mouth of the Ohio. From this, if I am rightly in- 
formed, no water courses interpose barriers to the 
construction of a railroad, until the magnificent 
bay of San Francisco shali be reached. There is 
nothing, then, to hinder a ear, laden with the rich 
silks and aromatic spices of India on the shores of 
the Pacific. from pursuing its continuous and unin- 
terrupted course, until its journey is completed,and 
it rests upon the banks of the Chesapeake. To 
complete this line to the frontiers of the United 


























































We cannot misunderstand or fail to appreciate 


The legislature has been munificent towards the 


commonwealth: and it is pleasing to know that 
this course is equally approved by the dictates of 
wisdom and of justice. This liberality has expe- 
dited the completion of that really great work, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal. as far as Cumberland, 
in the State of Maryland. Upon this canal, now 
nearly ready to be opened, presently will be trans- 
ported a coal trade, inferior to none in America, 
either in the quantities carried down upon it, or in 
the quality of the mineral itself. Alexandria will 
be the chief mart for it, and the commerce hereby 
brought to her wharves, will not only resuscitate 
her, but must give such impulse to all her tnterests 
as cannot fail to raise the city to a high degree of 
prosperity and advancement. The works under- 
taken and proposed by her enterprising citizens, 
leading into the interior, are important to her well- 
being, as well as that of the country proposed to be 
reached by them. These works deserve the patron- 
age and support of the commonwealth. 

The other public works of the state are prosecut- 
ed generally, I believe, with energy, and promise 
much usefulness. The Danville railroad company 
is pushing on its work to completion with great 
vigor, and, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
on the most favorable terms. 

The London Times, speakiug of the coal beds of 
England.says: ‘‘ The exhaustion of our coal beds 
would be the final and utter catastrophe of our great- 
ness, that England would immediately sink into a 
third rate power. It is to coal that we owe every 
thing which is great in our position and history. 
Our coal fields are the rude foundation of this fair 
Corinthian pile, and England is as indebted tothem 
as Egypt to her Nile, Athens to her schools, and 
Rome to her policy and arms.” 





PUBLIC HYGIENE. 

‘‘T believe that nearly half of the accidental ill- 
nesses (that is. illness not resulting from old age) 
that occur among the lower classes, might be pre- 
vented by proper public management.”—Dr. Arnott. 





We cannot think that the introduction into our 
paper, of a topie of such vital importance to the 
working classes, as that of their health, can need 
any apology. It is a lamentable fact, that many 
thousands of persons in these islands are annually 
poisened by matters taken into the body along with 
the air thev breathe, and that a vast amount of ill 
health and unhappiness is suffered by the whole 
surviving community. It has been proved, on the 
best evidence. that a large portion of these evils are 
remediable. and the legislature has lately taken the 
matter in hand. But we are quite convinced that 
the government, though the main spring of improve 
ment, can of itself do little in the work of effectu. 
ally removing these fearful evils. The people 
themselves must put their shoulders to the wheel 
and assist, to the best of their power, in carryin 
out the details of any sanatory measures. ‘The 
misfortune, however, is that the very persons whd 
would be most benefitted by changing the presen 
state of things are the most apathetic, and the leas! 
disposed to avert disease, and its long train of at 








States, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri. are all equally interested. These five 





tendant ills, by taking precautionary steps. He 
is this? We think it mainly arises from ter orane 
of the facis of the case. They regard things ¢ 
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they are, as evils undoubtedly; but they regard 
them as inevitable evils, and hence they cut them- 
selves off from all motives and all desire to remedy 
them. In the hope of doing something in the way 
of dissipating this ignorance, and of inducing such 
of our readers as possess any influence over their 
poor neighbors, to exert that influence for their 
good, we have drawn up the present paper. The 
main facts have been taken from the evidence of 
eminent physiologists and medical men, given be- 
fore a parliamentary committee for inquiring into 
the state of large towns and populous districts, and 
may therefore be considered as of the first authority. 
The five grand requisites of a healthy existence 
are: 1. A due supply of good air. 2. A suitable 
degree of temperatnre. 3. A sufficient quantity of 
nourishing food. 4. Exercise of body and mind. 
And 5. Personal cleanliness. It is to the first of 
these requisites that we shall now confine ourselves. 
Air is just as necessary to life as food, for without 
a due supply of this want, no food, however excel- 
lent and abundant, as to quality and quantity, can 
sustain health and strength. The atmospheric air 
provided for us by nature is a compound of two 
gases, of which one (oxygen) is consumed in the 
ee of respiration; the other, being unsuited 
or the regeneration of the blood, is rejected. If 
we were to place a man in a room perlectly air- 
tight, and firmly close all the doors and windows 
upon him, he will at first breathe with great case ; 
er a while his respiration will become more dif- 
ficult; at last it will cease altogether, and the man 
will die, unless a fresh supply of air is given him. 
A case of this kind, where many persons lost their 
lives, occurred in the Black Hole of Calcutta, of 
which every one has heard, and the rationale of it 
is not difficult to perceive. “All the life-sustaining 
at of the atmosphere having been abstracted 
rom it by repeated inhalation, nothing remains to 
continue the process; it stops, just as a fire goes 
out, unless it is kept su lied with fuel, and the 
man dies of suffocation. Upon the same principle, 
if you put a lighted candle under a bell glass, and 
place something at the mouth to prevent the air 
entering, the candle will burn dimmer and dimmer 
until it fairly goes out. It has cousumed all the 
oxygen about it; and flame, no more than life, can- 
not exist without that gas. 
But respiration does not only take away oxygen 
from the atmosphere, it also prepares and throws 
‘out upon it a quantity of carbonic acid: an acid 
which, under the form of a gas, is particularly del- 
eterious to the bodily functions; hence there is an- 
other reason why air, which has been breathed, 
shonld be removed as soon as possible; its feeding 
quality has not merely been destroyed, but the 
whole has become contaminated. 
In the human frame, a considerable part of the 
bulk is occupied with apparatus intended solely for 
the purpose of ventilating the blood; that is, of ex- 
ysing it to the action of pure atmospheric air.— 
his part is the chest, the machinery of which is 
kept incessantly at work, from the moment an in- 
dividual enters the world until he leaves it. Each 
individual requires, in the course of 24 hours, a 
supply of 600 cubic feet of pure air to maintain the 
healthy composition of his blood. This being so, 
it is very easy to understand, that if 600 cubic feet 
of impure air are supplied to him instead, and that 
not for one day only, or occasionally, but constant- 
ly and habitually, the chance, or rather the certain- 
ty is, that he must die before histime. In thickly- 
inhabited districts, the consumption of air is enor- 
mously great. It has been calculated that the mere 
action of the lungs of the inhabitants of Liverpool 
daily, renders unfit for respiration a stratum of air 
sufficient to cover the whole town to the depth of 
three feet. To shut up a numberof men ina room 
nearly closed against the admission of fresh air, is 
in effect to render useless the breathing apparatus 
rovided by nature, and yet we see this frequently 
one in the most reckless manner. How often do 
we see individuals confine themselves for many 
hoyrs together in small rooms, without once admit- 
ting a draught of fresh air! How often do we see 
persons, even in the better ranks of society, im- 
mure themselves in low narrow bed rooms, in which 
they spend more than a third of their time,and where 
mduring the greater part of that time they are breath- 
ng Vitiated air! How is it possible such persons 
an enjoy a healthy existence? No wonder, in- 
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deed, that physicians should state it as their firm 


conviction, that the immediate and chief cause of 
many ofthe diseases which impair the health of 
the people inhabiting towns, and brings a consider- 
able portion prematurely to the grave, is the poison 
of bad air. 

Let us then consider how the air in such places 
becomes impure, and unfit for its grand purpose of 
supporting the life of man. Three causes are 
chiefly at work: 1. The malaria which it receives 
from the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matters in and around his dwelling. 2. The im- 
purities given out by the body. And 3. The con- 
tamination it undergoes where a multitude of per- 
sons are inhaling it in close neighborhoods, as pre- 
viously explained. 

Wherever human beings are congregated to- 
gether, there will always be a mass of animal and 
vegetable refuse ; and the quantity being, of course, 
in proportion to the number of persons, must al- 
ways be greatest in large cities. It is, therefore, of 
the first importance to remove this refuse before 
putrefaction takes place, and consequently before 
the poisonous matter is matured and diffused. 
This can only be done effectually by a proper sys- 
tem of drainage and sewerage, by which the reject- 
ed remnants and accumulating filth are rapidly and 
completely carried away. All precautions against 
fevers and epidemic complaints, without resorting 
to these primary and fundamental means of preven- 
tion, will be in vain. The highly injurious nature 
of one of the gases emitted from from cess-pools 
and receptacles of that description, has been proved 
over and over again, by direct experiment. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the principal gas, is a most 
deadly poison. A rabbit, with its body placed in a 
bag of it, and its head left free to breafhe atmos- 
pheric air, died in ten minutes. Nine quarts in- 
jected into the intestines of a horse, killed it in one 
minute. Even when largely diluted with common 
air, it retains in a great degree it noxious qualities. 
A dog was killed by being made to breathe a mix- 
ture of one part of this gas with 800 parts of atinos- 
pheric air, and a mixture of only one part with 
1500 of ordinary air is speedily fatal to small birds. 

It would be a very inadequate view (says Dr. 
Southwood Smith) of the pernicious agency of the 
poison generated in filthy and neglected districts, 
to restrict it to the disease (fever) most obviously 
produced by it. Its indirect action is highly obnox- 
ious, though the evil is not so manifest, it is a mat- 
ter of constant observation. that even when not pre- 
sent in sufficient intensity to produce fever by dis- 
turbing the function of some organ or some set of 
organs, and thereby weakening the general system, 
this poison acts as a powerfully predisposing cause 
of some of the most common and fatal maladies to 
which the human body is subject. For Example, 
the deaths occasioned in thiscountry by diseases of 
the digestive orgrns, by inflammation of the air pas- 
sages and lungs, and by consumption, form by far 
the largest proportion of the annual mortality. Now 
no one who lives long in or near a malarian dis- 
trict, is ever for a single hour free from some dis- 
ease of the digestive organs. But disordered states 
of the organs, not only constitute in themselves 
highly painful and even fatal maladies, but they 
lay the foundations of several other mortal diseases. 
By a disordered state of the digestive organs, for ex- 
ample, the body is so much enteebled that it is whol- 
ly incepable of resisting the frequent and sudden 
changes of temperature to which the climate is sub- 
ject; the consequence is, that the person thus en- 
feebled, perishes, by inflamation, set up in some vi- 
tal organ, and more espcially in the air-passages 
and lungs, or by consumptioa,the consequence of 
such inflammation; so that, to the total number of 
deaths fhat take place annually from fever in its 
different forms, must be added those caused by the 
indirect operation of the same poison that produces 
fever.—Practical Mechanic’s Journal. 

To be Continued. 





PRUSSIAN AND GERMAN RAILWAYS. 


The extent of railway in the Prussian territories 
is about 440} miles German (equal to 2,025 Eng- 
lish miles); of which 322} miles were opened for 
trafic at the end of 1848, and 118 miles in course of 
construction, The capital required amounts to 
about 160,700,000 dollars, of which about 126,500,- 








000 dollars had been expended at the end of 1848, 





=n 
leaving rather more than 43,000,000 to be provided. 
To the above there must be added the length of the 
lines undertaken by Prussian companies, in territo- 
ries not belonging to Prussia, which amount in 
length to about 42} miles, with a capital of about 
164 millions; so that the total number of miles 
amounts to 482, and the capital to 1874 millions of 
dollars. Ofthissum 139,700,000 dollars have been 
subscribed for by private companies in Prussia; 
129,500,000 have already been raised, and there 
remain therefore about 10,700,000 to call up. The 
Prussian state has subscribed for about 434 milli- 
ons’ of which about 9,000,000 have been spent, leav- 
ing 34,5000,000 dollars. The Prusian Govern- 
meet has guaranteed the payment of 34 per cent. 
interest on 31,000,000 capital, and has given prio- 
rity of interest to 11,000,000 of the capital. 

In German Austria, at the end of 1848, there were 
open for traffio about 148 miles of railway, (700 
English miles) and 54 miles (248 English miles) in 
course of construction. These 248 miles of rail- 
way require a eapital of $84,000,000 dollars; of 
which the Austrian Government has subscribed 
55,000,000 dollars, and private companies 29,000,- 
000 dollars. 

The remaining states of Germany have about 
508 miles (2,337 English miles) of railway, the cap- 
ital of which amounts to 199,000,000 dollars, for 
which private companies have subscribed to the 
amount of 65,000,000, 336 miles (1,545 English 
miles) were open for traffic at the end of 1848. 

The total length of all the railways in Germany 
amounts, therefore, to 1,148 miles (5,280 English 
miles) and the capital to 453,000,000 dollars, of 
which 235,000,000 dollars have been snbscribed for 
the authorities, and 218,000,000 dollars by private 
companies. At the end of 1848the number of'miles 
open for traffic was 806, and the capital expended 
about 350,000,000dollars. ‘The interest of Prussia, 
Austri., &c., is as follows in the: 


Total Total Lengthopen 
expense length — for traffic 
per cent. percent. per cent. 

PIUMMD occccccces OH 38h 40 
Ce ee 183 17} 183 
Other German sts. 44 44 413 


Of the railways open for traffic at the end of the 
year 1848 each mile in length corresponds— 
In Prussia with. .15} sq mls & 51,500 inhabitants. 
In German Aus- 


Gos Ke eee tns 24 a 82,000 
In the rest of Ger- 

NY 5 519-0555 13 : 50.000 _ 
In all Germany ..!64 a 55,800 ss 
In Belgium...... 5 os 40,000 
In France....... 32 * 116,000 


In Great Britain.. £ 28,000 

The expenses average per head of the popula- 
tion: In Prussia. 10 dollars; German Austria, 7 
dollars; the rest of Germany, 12 dollars; all Ger- 
many, 10 dollars; Belgium, 14 dollars; France, 18 
dollars; Great Britain, 78 dollars. 

Finally, the cost of construction averages per 
mile German (equal to 4 3-5ths English miles) :— 
In Prussia, 389,400 dollars; in Gsrman Austria, 
420,000 dollars,; in the rest of Germany, 394,000 
dollars; in all Germany, 395,600 dollars; in Bel- 
gium, 566,000 dollars; in France, 745,000 dollars ; 
Great Britain, 915,000 dollars. 





* DISCOVERY IN VENTILATION. 

At a time when cholera, with an appalling voice, 
calls the most earnest attention to house ventilation, 
and dreadful explosions and loss of life in mines de- 
mand no less anxious efforts todevise means for 
the prevention of these calamities, we have much 
satisfaction in anticipating that human residences 
may easily be supplied with a continual circulation 
of wholesome air, and the most dangerous subter- 
raneous works be preserved against accidents from 
foul currents of fire-damps. Dr. Clowne has en- 
rolled a patent for improvements in ventilating 
rooms and apartments, of the perfect efficacy of 
which, we believe, there cannot be a doubt, and on 
a principle at once most simple and unexpected.— 
Without going into details at present, we may state 
that the improvements are based upon an action in 
the syphon which had not previously attracted the 
notice of any experimenter—namely, that if fixed 
with legs of unequal length, the air rushes into the 
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shorter leg, and circulates up, and discharges itself 
from the longer leg. It is easy to see how readily 
this can be applied to any chamber, in order to pu- 
rify its atmosphere. Let the orifice of the shorter 
leg be disposed where it can receive the current, 
and lead it into the chimney [in mines, into the 
shaft] so as to convert that chimney or shaft into 
the longer leg, and you have at once the circulation 
complete. A similar air syphon can be employed 
in ships, and the lowest holds where disease is gen- 
erated in the close berths of the crowded seamen, 
be rendered as fresh as the upper decks. The curi- 
osity of this discovery is, that air in a syphon re- 
verses the action of water, or other liquid, which 
enters and descends, or moves down in the longer 
leg, and rises up in the shorter leg. This is now 
a demonstrable fact: but how is the principle to he 
accounted for? It puzzles our philosophy. That 
air in the bent tube is not to the surrounding at- 
mosphere as water or any heavier body, isevident, 
and it must be from this relation that the updraft 
in the longer leg is caused, and the constant circu- 
lation and withdrawal of polluted gases carried on. 
But be this as it may, one thing is certain-~-that a 
more useful and important discovery has never been 
made for the comfort and health of civilized man. 
We see no end to itsapplication. There is no san- 
atory measure suggested to which it may not form 
a most beneficial adjunct. ‘There is not a hovel, a 
cellar, a crypt, or a black close hole anywhere, that 
it may not clense and disaffect. We trust that no 
time will be lost in bringing it to the public test on 
a large scale, and we forsee no impediment to its 
being immediately and universally adopted for the 
public weal. We ought to remark, that fires or 
heating apparatus are not at all necessary; and 
that as the spectfication expresses it, “this action 
is not prevented by making the shorter leg hot 
whilst the longer leg remains cold, and no artificial 
heat is necessary to the longer leg of the air syph- 
on to cause this action to take place.” Extraordi- 
nary as this may appear, we have witnessed the 
experiments made in various ways, with tubes from 
less than an inch to nearly a foot in diameter, and 
we can vouch for the fact being perfectly demon- 
strated. Light gas does descend the shorter leg 
when heated, and ascends the longer leg when the 
column of air is much colder and heavier.—Litera- 
ry Gazette. 
STATISTICS OF GAS WORKS. 

The number of gas works in England and Wales 
is, sav 460, in Scotland and Ireland, 170. ‘There 
are about 45 others, of which 33 belong to private 
individuals, and the remainder to parochial or mu- 
nicipal bodies. ‘These make a total, for the United 
Kingdom, of 775 distinct establishments for the 
manufacture and sale of gas, and which are con- 
sidered to represent a capital of £10,500,000. The 
dividends may be quoted at all rates—from none at 
all, to ten per cent.; the average being a little over 
five per cent. The quantity of gas produced annu- 
ally, say in 1848, may be taken as equal to about 
9,000,000,000 [nine thousand milltons] of cubic feet; 
the coal required for that quantity being 1,125,000 
tons. After allowing for waste and leakage, the 
quantity of gas actually sold is about 7.200,000,- 
000 [seven thousand two hundred millions] of cubic 
feet. These quantities, and the terms in which 
they are expressed, are but imperfectly understood 
by persons not practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject. It may help a little to illustrate the matter 
by mentioning, that a gas holder capable of con- 
taining the quantity first quoted, would require to 
be two miles in diameter, and one hundred and tnree 
feet in height. The light produced by the last quo- 
ted quantity of gas, being that sold, is equal to 342,- 
857,143 [three hundred and forty-two millions, 
eight hundred and forty-seven thousand, one hun- 
dred and forty-three] pounds, or 153,061 tons of 
mould candles of six to the pound, and which, at 8d. 
per pound, would cost £11,428,571. Compared with 
sperm oil, the quantity of that article required to 
vield the same light would be 33,133,640 gallons ; 
costing at 8s. per gallon, £13,253,456. The aver- 
age price realized by the gas companies, for all the 
gas sold, including that supplied to street lamps, is, 
I believe, less than 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic teet.— 


600; and more than double that number obtain by 
it in various ways, constant employment, making 
a total of at least 20,000. This does not include, 
probably, an equal, if not greater, number, engag- 
ed tn mines and iron works, and in numberless pro- 
eesses which have have had their origin, and are 
kept in motion, by this branch of domestic manu- 
facture—Rutter on Gas Lighting. 





Illinois, 

Chicago and Galena Railroad.—We \earn from 
the Chicago Journal, that the work is progressing 
rapidly on their road. $365,000 have been sub- 
scribed, and 50 per cent paid. The amount expend- 
ed on the road from Chicago to Elgin, a distance of 
about forty two miles, is 290,699.27, and the 
amouut of subscription on this paid in, $182,000. 
The cost, including the furnishing of the road will be 
$365,000. 

From the commencement of running, on the Ist 
of March last to the Ist of November, a period of 
eight months, the receipts from passengers were 
$8,522 07; freight, $9,256 45, and mails, $108— 
making a total of $17,881 52; from which, deduct- 
ing the operating expenses during the same period, 
leaves a nett of $12,575 24. The aumber of pas- 
sengers carried over the road, for the eight months, 
was $20,836. 

The receipt for the month of October were, for 
freight, $3,881 22, for passengers 3,208 11, and for 
mails, $1550, amounting to $7,104 93. It will be 
recollected that this road is yet only a few miles in 
length. The Journal is confident of its early com- 
pletion to Galena. 


From the New York Tribune. 
Structure of Steamers, 

The construction of asteamer is directed by three 
men, each of whom performs a separate duty, name- 
ly, the engineer of the company or proprietor, the 
ship builder and the engine builder. The engineer 
designs the ship’s form and calculates the force to 
be given to the engines, on which the speed of the 
vessel depends; the responsibility of success or 
failure in this respect belongs to him. The build- 
ers, while each obeys the rules of his art, must fol- 


that the ship is so made that it will roll easily and 
the engine work with steadiness. They succeed or 
fail according as the vessel lasts a long or a short 
time and requires much or little repairing. 

The engineer having designed the midship trame, 
examines what kind of bow and stern should be 
adapted to it. Onthis much depends, for according 
to the length and the curve fixed upon, the resist- 
ance of the water varies as much as in the propor- 
tion of one to four. Then, measuring the surtace 
of the perpendicular section of the frame, he deter- 
mines the force necessary for the engine in order 
that the ship should attain the speed required; the 
elements of this calculation are the surface of the 
section and the supposed resistance of the water ac- 
cording to the form adopted. 

The speed of the ship depends on its form and on 
the force of the engine according to the following 
physical laws : 

1. The speed of ships having the same immers- 
ed section and equal engines but different forms, 
will be inversely sg on gee to the cube root of 
the resistance of the water to their forms respec- 
tively. 

2. The speed of ships having the same immers- 
ed section and the same form, but different engines, 
will be proportional to the cube root of the force ot 
the engines. 

By this it is plain that the form and the force of 
the engine have an equai effect upon the speed, and 
that it amounts to the same result, to give the bows 
a curve which doubles the resistance of the water 
or to double the force of the engine. But it is plain 
that the second method has serious disadvantages. 
It is not always possible to enlarge the engine, and 
even when it is, it diminishes the stowage, increas- 





Taking it at that price, the sum charged for the 
same would be £1,620,000. The number of men 


es the quantity of coal necersary for a voyage, and 


|males a greater difference in the draft between 


leaving and coming into port, which is so unfavor- 


occupied in the manulacture of gas averagesabout! able to the action of the paddles, 





low the general plan; it is their business to see} - 


To illustrate these remarks the following table 
has been prepared with all possible care, according 
to the information which has been kindly furnish- 
ed the writer : 
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In the above table we have introduced one Eng- 
lish ship, the Cambria, and one steamboat, the Bay 
State. By comparing these two, the result is ob- 
tained for a go model. 

By comparing the Northerner with the Bay State 
it will be seen that the latter would not make more 
than twelve knots an hour, if she had the same form 
as the former; and that even if the Ray State had 
the same engine, she would gain three knots on 
the Northerner by her form alone. Applying the 
two principles involved in this, we see that her mo- 
del is equivalent to a second engine of the same 
power as that she carries; that is to say, it econo- 
msies 1,786 horse power. 

By comparing the Washington with the North- 
erner, we see that for the former to sail with the 
same speed as the Jatter, she wonld need a double 
power per square foot of immersed section. 

The first voyage of the Ohio has been unsuccess- 
ful, since she made only op average of eight knots. 
It is true that this is to be attributed to bad weather, 
but still it appears doubtful whether this ship or those 





of Mr, Collins, will meet the expectations formed 
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with respect to them. They will move easily at 
sea, their hulls and engines will have the greatest 
solidity, but it is not certain that their respective 
models will answer the end proposed, and notwith: 
standing their powerful engines it is likely that 
they will be beaten by the Cunard ships. 
he writer trusts that experience may show that 
this anticipation iserroneous. But even if it should 
rove true, there is a remedy. By attentive exam- 
ation of the Hermann he has arrived at the con- 
viction that an inconsiderable modification of the 
bows, which could be made without deranging her 
day of sailing, would enable her to gain four days 
between here andSouthampton. And what has not 
been done for the Hermann might easily be done 
for the ships of Mr. Collins, without seriously de- 
laying the day of their completion ; the importance 
of the enterprise certainly would make the attempt 
worth while. 

The financial considerations connected with the 
uestion are also weighty, andeven presumptory. 
here must be a more thorough study of the mod- 

els of ocean steamers. The cause of the failure of 
Ameriean steamships hitherto has, beyond doubt, 
been in their models much more than the force of 
their engines. 

Vicror Beaumont, Civil Engineer. 
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Railroad to the Pacific. 

It is a remarkabte fact, that while the subject of 
a railway to the Pacific is at the present time the 
leading topic for discussion, not only with the press, 
but with nearly the whole community, the engi- 
neering profession, the one we expected would take 
the lead in this matter, have maintained entire si- 
Jence in regard to it. We have not in our eye at 
this moment a single eminent engineer, who has 
committed himself to the practicability of the work. 
On the other hand, all engineers with whom we 
have discussed this matter have either professed 
themselves incredulous as to its feasibilty, or de- 
clined to express any opinion as to its practicability, 
from the entire want of reliable information upon 
which to base an opinion. In this, as in all simi- 
lar works, men are diffident in giving their opin- 
ions just in proportion to the value of them—be- 
cause an opinion is valuable or otherwise, just as 
it is based on evidence instead of conjecture. We 
believe we are correct in saying, that the engineers 
in this country of the widest experience, have the 
least faith of the success of the work. They donot 
believe it to be impossible, nor do they doubt per- 
haps its ultimate accomplishment, but they doubt 
its success, with the means, which, at present can be 
brought to bear upon it. Such men fully appreciate 
the difficulties encountered in the construction of 
lines of limited extent in the old settled parts of the 
Union. They are entirely overwhelmed at the 
vastly increased obstacles, which a road to the Pa- 
cific presents, mustencounter. They, therefore, be- 
fore they feel authorised to express any opinion 
upon the subject, prefer to wait till the proper evi- 
dence is adduced, upon which a correct opinion 
may be founded. Such we believe to be the position 
of the engineering profession in relation to this 
great work. 

On the other hand, there are a class of men, 
who, having had no opportunities of subjecting 
their theories to the test of practical experience, 
have exercised their imagination upon this subject 
till they believe, like the sprite Arie] in the play, 
they “can put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes.” They may do this, but we doubt wheth- 
er any of the material made use of will weigh “ 60 
pounds to the yard,” though the “line of beauty” 
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track. The truth is, that by farthe greater part of 
all that has been said and written upon this sub- 
ject is composed of “ stuff that dreams are made of,” 
which will all dissipate like the remembrance of 
dreams, as soon as the stern realities of the work 
disclose themselves before us. 

Meanwhile, till the proper evidence is obtained, 
which is to guide us in this work, independent of 
of theory, or local or sectional interests, we must 
expect that ardent and visionary men will specu- 
late and out of the plastic unknown, will present 
us with magnificent schemes and magnificent 
results; and that individuals and communities, 
corporate and legislative bodies, will resolve in fa- 
vor of such schemes as will coincide with the views 
or interests of particular sections. Such harmless 
amusements we are not disposed to quarrel with. 
We have no fear that such speculations or resolv- 
ings will work any harm. There is too much pru- 
dence in the public mind of this country to act 
without the proper evidence ; and as this evidence 
will be preseented to us step by step. its obligation 
will be acknowledged as it is presented; and we 
shall gradually find ourselves entertaining correct 
ideas & pursuing a proper course, tho’ these may en- 
tirely conflict with preconceived opinions, and tho’ 
we may have been unconscious of the change we 
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is 71-8 inches high, wtih a flange 4 1-2 inches 
wide, and weighs 93 lbs. per lineal yard. The or- 
dinary mode of straightening rails by the sledge is 
entirely unavailable on the bar, and yet the machine 
does-the work with the utmost ease, and with so 
much expedition, and so little derangement of the 
fibres of the iron, that we shouldjnever think of us- 
ing the sledge again. 

Some idea of the stiffness of the rail may be tor- 
med trom the following experiments tried by the 
Camden and Amboy railroad company. 

The rail was placed on bearings 67 1-2 inches 
apart in the clear, a weight of 24,000 lbs. was then 
placed in the centre between the bearings, and the 
deflection of the bar was 68 1000 of an inch. A 
second experiment with another bar, under precise- 
ly similar circumstances gave a deflection of 55 
1000 of an inch, and a permanent set of 12 1000 of 
an inch. The bearings in your machine are only 
about twenty-eight inches apart, so that the power 
required to make the deflection is very much increa 
sed—and yet the machine does not seem to feel the 
work. 

We have no hesitation in recommending the ma 
chine in the highest terms, for straightening rails 
and for all purposes where great pressure is requir- 
ed. Its simplicity and comparative cheapness must 





have undergone. | 

We give in another column the resolutions of | 
the citizens of Memphis, approving Capt. Pike’s 
plan for the construction and management of the | 
Pacific railway. Ourreaders will see that it adopts | 
the main features of the plan for the same, put for-} 
ward by this paper some time since. We are glad 
that is so soon to be brought before Congress, in| 
a shape that must command attention. | 
Dick’s Antifriction Press. | 








Below we give a letter from Messrs. Cooper and | 
Hewitt, of this city, relative to a very remarkable | 
invention by Mr. Dick, of a press, in the action of 
which, friction as a resisting force is entirely ob- 
viated. It may be absolutely said that the only 
limit to the force it is able to exert, is the streugth 
of material, which of course is an ultimate boun- 
dary in experiments on the physical sciences.— 
The machine has been put to several tests, and the 
results of all justify all we have said in its favor. 
We hope soon to be able to give a detailed account 
of the machine and its operations, illustrated by 
suitable diagrams of the whole. 


The readers of the Journal in former years will 
be happy to hear again from their old friend. and 
pioneer in the railway movement in this country, 
Mr. Bloomfield, whose Ictter, in answer to the invi- 
tation to the railway festival, we give in another 
column. We should be happy to hear from him 
oftener upon a subject, the history of which, is so 
familiar to him. Experience has so vindicated the 
position early taken by him, as to relieve him from 
the necessity of further urging them, but the history 
of their success is nowa most interesting subject. 


New York, Nov. 30, 1849. 
Joseph E. Holmes, Agent for Dick’s Antfiriction 
Press. 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 23d ult is received. 
Your press is now in daily use at the Trenton lron 
Works, straightening railroad iron—and it works 
to our entire satisfaction. In fact, we are most 
agreeably disappointed in regard to its operation— 
for in consequence of the peculiarly stiff form of 
the rail we are making, we feared that a machine 











would undoubtedy be followed in laying down the 





of adequate power could not be obtained. The rail 


certainly bring it into very extensive use—and for 
an immense variety of applications. 
With our best wishes for your success, we are. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t servants, 
COOPER & HEWITT. 


Pacific Railway. 
The people of Memphis have passed resolutions 
approving Capt. Albert Pike’s plan of a railroad 
connection between the Mississippi and the Pacific : 





;and recommend the plan to “the assembled wis- 


dom of the nation now at the Federal seat of gov- 


ernment in the capacity of Senators and Represen- 


tatives in Congress ;” and have deputed five dele- 
gates to “‘ present the proposed plan to the General 
Assembly of Tennessee, asking its countenance 
and action thereon, the more prompily to ensure 
the attention of Congress.” 

The plan of Capt. Pike is, that said road consist 
of two branches commenced at the same time and 
carried on simultaneously: one from Memphis or 
some other proper point in the southern States on 
the Mississippi, connected or to be connected by 
railroad with the southern Atlantic cities, and one 
from St. Louis or some other proper point in the 
northern States on the Mississippi, connected or to 
be connected by railroad with the northern Atlan- 
tic cities: uniting at some proper point west of 
Mississippi or Arkansas. and thence running by a 
single line by the best practicable route, which 
shall afford equal facilities and equal advantages 
to the northern and southern Atlantic cities, to such 
point on the Pacific ocean in California as shall be 
most elgible in respect to commerce and the inter- 
ests of the different sections of the Union. 

Capt. Pike also proposes that as soon as such 
road is completed and put in operation, the whole 
cost thereof be ascertained, and divided into as 
many equal parts as there may then be States and 
organised Territories in the Union, and that each 
State be then, or so soon as it becomes a State, en- 
titled to purchase one such part of the stock of such 
road, by paying to the general government her as- 
certained share of such cost, which payment shall 
be made, first by the appropriation thereto of the 
sum which may then stand to her credit in the na- 
tional treasury, and the residue in cash, or by the 
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bonds of the State secured by the hypothecation 
and irrevocable devotion thereto, until full payment 
of a}l moneys in future coming to such State from 
the public lands, and of her share of the profits and 
net receipts of such road. 


Also, that said road be managed by a Board of 


direction, equal in number to the States of the 
Union: each State which takes her share of the 
stock selecting one director, in such manner as she 
may by law provide, and the others being appoint- 
ed by the President of the United States, who shall 
also appoint a president of such board. 

And, finally, that the troops, munitions of war. 
and the mails of the United States shall at all times 
be conveyed on such road without charge, and that 
the rates of freight and passage on such road shall 
be always regulated by Congress, which shall also 
through all time, exercise a supervision over the 
acts of such board of directors. 





Cumberland Coa}. 

A letter from Alleghany county, on the subject 
of the Cumberland coal region, has the following 
statements : 

The railroads of Europe, as well in Great Bri- 
tain as on the continent, use coke almost exelusive- 
ly. This can be made only of bituminous or semi- 
bituminous coal. 
the alert, though disapointed in the numerous at- 
tempts to introduce anthracite coal in locomotive 
use) have discovered that bitumiuous coal. without 
undergoing the cxpeiisive process of cuaking, is far 
better and more economical than weed, even at pre- 
sent prices, 

Col. William Young, a most intelligent gentle- 
man, and Jarge coal Jand proprietor in the Cumber- 
West Point Foundry, subsequently President of the 
“ Ulster iron works of New York, but more recent- 
ly President of the great English iron company at 
Mouut Savage.) has kindly shown me a letter ad- 
dressed to him lately by Mr. Latrobe. chief engi- 
neer of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. In this 
letter are given in detail the result of two years’ 
practical tests, and experience on that road in the 
use of wood and Cumberland coal. One ton of this 
coal he pronounced equal to two and a halt cords 
of wood for locomotive engines, aside from the ad- 
vantage possessed hy the former in the diminished 
space it occupies inthe tenders. ‘The consequence 
is that the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company 
have progressively adapted almost all their locomo- 
tives to the exclusive employment of thisfucl. The 
New York and New England railroad companies 
pay $4.25 per cord for wood. Estimating the sawing 
for locomotive use at thirty cents per cord. and it is 
shown that the wood necessary to perform the work 
of one ton of Cumberland coal costs $11.374, while 
the Cumberland coal can now be delivered in New 
York for $5.374 per ton ; and when the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal is finished, in Noveinher next. for 
less than $5 per ton. 

But let me go nearer home. HH my recollection 
is not at fault one report of the Reading railroad 
company shows an expenditure of $37,000 per an- 
num for wood used in bringing authracite coal to 
market. The wood costs that company about four 
dollars and ten cents per cord. According to the 
experience of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad com- 
pany this item of expense ean be diminished at least 
one half. 

Notwithstanding the extravagant acvounts oj 
bituminous coal heing found near Panama. as well 
as a tewmiles from Monterey, andon Vancouver's 
Island, the eminent house of Howland and Aspin- 
wall are now supplying their Pacific steamers ex- 
Clusively with Cumberland coal, Which is taken 
around Cape Horn. The British West tndia steam- 
ers ave also importing large quautitics of it into Ber- 
muda; and the Cunard line of steamers from New 
York to Liverrool consume no other on their re- 
turn trips. This may be regarded as a high com- 
pliment from John Bull, as, if he pereferred it, he 
could obtain the drawback of duty on English coal 
at New York, and use it exclusively. 

The abundance and proximity to the iron region 


Jand coal field, (who was formerly at the head of the | 


But the Americans (always on| 








of this coal has, naturally enough, caused a rapid 
increase of iron establishments along the Baltimore 
and Ohio raiload and Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
east of Harper’s Ferry, as well asin the immediate 
coal region. Four manufactories alone Baker and 
Co.’s, at Waverton, Brown’s, at Antietam, McMur- 
trie’s at the Point of Rocks, and McCoy and Me 
Cullough’s, near the latter place,) will consume in 
their furnaces a quantity ot coak per anuum equi- 
valent to one hundred thousand tons of Cumberland 
coal. In addition to these. as well as many smaller 
furnaces at and near Cumberland, are the very ex- 
tensive iron works at Mount Savage and Lonacon- 
ing. In charge of the latter is a gentleman, named 
Detmold, who as well as Dr. MeMurtrie, and Mc 
Coy. and McCullough, has lately removed from 
Pennsylvania, and here taken up his permanent 
abode. 

The charges, from the interior of the mines to the 
coal wharves at Baltimore, are at present as fol- 
lows: Mining 28 cents per ton; railroad to Balti- 
more $2.91: placing on board of vessels 5 cents; 
total $3.24 perton. On the completion of the ca- 
nal to Alexandria and Washington the second item 
of expense will be diminished to about $2 per ton, 
which will enable the coal companies to place the 
icoal on board the cuasters at acost to themselves of 
jabout 42.50 per ton. This will of course be inde- 
pendent of all charge for the coal itself.—Baltimore 
| Ame rican. 
New York, 

Oxdenshurgh R. R.—We learn that the road trom 
Otcensburgh to Lake Champlain is progressing 
rapidly. A writer in the St. Lawrence Republican, 
who recently passed over the eastern division, says 
that the rails are now laid from Rouse’s Point to 
Ellenbureh, a distance of thirty miles, and trains 
run over the whole route. This is as far as they 
will be laid until next spring, when they will reach 
iCheteaugay in season for business in carrying 
For about half the 
tance over which the rails are already placed, the 








frcight and passengers. dis- 
track is 
the finest and most perfect specimens of a railroad 
to be met with any where. An engine with about 
fifty gravel cars are at work hauling gravel upon 
the remainder of the track. 

At Rouse’s Point a magnificent dock has been 
constructed, which, though not so extensive, is well 
worthy to compare with the splendid wharf at Og- 
densburgh. The dock at Rouse’s Point has a width 
of 150 feet, and extends into the lake about 600 feet, 
affording accommodntion for a large fleet to receive 
and discharge cargoes at the same time, without the 
least inconvenienee or interference with each other. 
This dock is completed except a portion ofthe tank, 
and is filled with earth. In the springa large buil- 
ding. 95 feet by 400, is to be erected upon it to 
serve the purposes of a freight and passage station. 
Anengine house is already put up, and is being fur- 
vished with its machinery tor the purpose of mak- 
This building is 80 
feet by 175, and embraces a water tank and two 
wood sheds. A large tuin-iable has been construct- 
ed, capable of turning the largest engine and tender. 

An engine house of an inferior class has also 
been built at Champlain. together with a car house 
and wood-shed. Two buildings to serve as oflices 
and passenger stations, have been erected at Cen- 
and at the former place is 
There are several other buildings 
at diferent points, but they are designed to be tem- 





ing repairs when necessary. 


terville and in Moores ; 
lalsoaturn table. 


porary only. 

There ave few’ locomotives at work haul- 
ing gravel, earth, iron, lumber and other materials 
for the uses of the road; and incidental tothis there 
has been done a considerable amount of freighting 
for other persons in the neighborhood of the road, 
Tnis last amounts to some 500 or 600 dollars per 


how 





eravelled and finished, and presents one of 


ae en = —_ 
month income, and scarcely interferes with the ge- 
neral business of the trains. 


"Vermont. — 

Passumpsic Railroad.—We understand that con- 
tracts for the grading and masonry of this railroad 
from Wells river to St. Johnsbury, were closed last 
Tuesday. The contractors are Messrs. Chase and 
Keyes, and Mr. A. P. Balch. The work is to be 
completed inone year. A dividend of 6 per ct. has 
been declared upon the capital stock of this compa- 
ny, being the net earnings for the year ending De- 
cember 1, 1849, which, together with the interest 
due to stockholders from December 1, 1847, to De- 
cember 1, 1848, is payable in shares of stock on the 
first of January next, agreecbly to a vote of the 
stockholders at their last annual meeting. 

We believe bnt few of the best paying railroads 
in New England have equalled six per cent. net 
earnings for the first year. 

The above result of carnings upon this road must 
be gratifying to the stockholders, and indicates at 
once the resources of the road. 

We have no doubt that when the road now un- 
der contract to St. Johnsbury,shall have been com- 
pleted the net proceeds upon the capital invested will 
be permanently increased. 





Mexico, Dec. 9, 1849. 
To the Editor of the Ratlread Journal: 

Dear Sir—Permit a retired railway amateur to 
bring to your consideration, and through you to 
the railroad committee on invitation, the name 
| of Edwin F. Johnson, C.E., as among the first who 
published (1827) eighteen reasons tending to prove 
the “advantage of railways over canals.” They 
were certainly in advance of the times, and were 
adopted by Mr. Chas. Clinton, 1828, when he pub- 
lished his pamphlet to aid the construction of the 
Erie—then ‘“‘ Western Railroad,” which, bye the by, 
should be connected with Syracuse via Bingham- 
ton andCortland Co. The stockholders should take 
it up and aid you, 

These sound reasons of Mr. Johnson converted 
me, 1835-6, from canals, to this “ better improve- 
ment of the age.” when, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, | raised the flag of “ Railways versus 
Canals” with the Railroad Journal. I was even 
then considered fit for a straight jacket in advocat- 
ing such heterodox doctrine. The State was, and 
is, canal ridden, but time will show if Mr. John- 
son was not right in his 18 reasons for railways in 
preferece to canals. I will except the Erie, as 
unique in its character, connecting inland seas with 
the ocean. It will sustain itself. What shall I say 
of the others? I well recollect arguing with Mr. 
B———t an intelligent director on the Utica and 
Schenectady railway “that railways could carry 
freight of all kinds.” 1 was derided, and it was de- 
nied by him and others in Albany, although I had 
stated that I had seen an 8 ton engine draw after it 
on their flat bar road 40 cords, or 80 tons, of green 
maple wood. This incredible story was not listen- 
cd to. The State went in for the construction of 
the Black river and Genesee Valley canal, at an 
expense of $8 to $10,000,000—and as I contend, 
money thrown away, as their use will be supersed- 
ed by railways. 

You may recollect, if not see Assembly Doc. for 
1835, that our best engineering talent, then only 
viewed, and so reported, “ a railroad as intermedi- 
ate between a canal and a turnpike,” and “ the ac- 
tual cost (motive power) of transporting a ton of 
goods over a /evel railway was three and a half 
cents.” 
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How “ times have changed,” and as the adage 
goes ‘‘we change with them.” We are now to 
have three railways within 30 miles distance of the 
noble Hudson, where steam costs little, and where 
there are no canal tolls. In 1840, when I contended 
that one railway to Albany, and to connect with the 
western railways, was necessary, I was laughedat, 
when I wrote, published and proved by figures, to 
my satisfaction at least, that such was the travel 
and traffic on this greal threughfare, that if the 
steamboats gave a passage and a supper, and char- 
ged fifty cents for a bed, yet still the railway could 
contend with them, and force them to a rate mutu- 
ally beneficial to both parties, and to the public, and 
could pay dividends. 

Every day I am more and more convinced that 
our railways, parallel to the canals, should be left 
free of canal tolls, the entire year, or if you please, 


at a reduced rate, under a liberal system, to pay off 


the canal debt, altho’ this will be an injustice to 
private enterprize. We have and should improve 
the only pass at lhe Little Falls, through the Appa- 
lachian Ridge, and I repeat, by a liberal State rail- 
way policy, to compete with other States. 

1 have long contended, we must change our state 
canal policy, and connect our improvements, and 
the city of New York, with the continuous 
lines of western railways, that are sure to reach 
St. Louis in fowr or five years. In two or three 
years they will connect with'Charleston, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, on the east, and will finally ter- 
minate as sure as the sun apparently rolls to the 
west, at San Francisco or Oregon. 

The example of what the Western, the Reading 
and the Erie railroads are doing, and can do, in 
carrying freight at cheap rates should open the 
eyes of the New York statesmen. I trust that the 
Governor will think railways and the construction 
of one to the Pacific, aided by the General Govern- 
ment worthy of his notice. 

As to the flat bar railway, | contend that it can- 
not be used for cheap transit of freight. You are 
aware that the present line can be vastly improved 
from Buffalo to Albany and Troy. [perceive, as 
a good omen, that ‘the stockholders of the Syra- 
cuse and Auburn Railroad, and the Auburn and 
Rochester railroad, propose to amalgamate their 
roads and interests, and build the direct freight route 
from Rochester to Syracuse.” This was always a 
favorite plan of mine, and as it would appear, ‘ the 
direct route” was the idea of Col. Stevens as early 
as 1812, in preference to a canal. While on this 
subject, | will state that I have a remarkable rail- 
way curiosity in a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Documents, 
tending to prove the superior advantoges of rail- 
ways and steam carriages over canals; by John 
Stevens, Hoboken, N.J.; publshed by T. & J. 
Steward, N.Y., 1812.” 

This pamphlet was prepared to lay before mem- 
hers of Congress, to procure an experiment, after 
Col. Stevens had failed in this State to get a great 
man of that day to entertain the subject. 

What think you, at that early period, Mr. Ste- 
vens described the direct route from Lake Erie to 
the Hudson, and the present locomotive engine, 
adopted afterwards, as I suppose. by Stephenson, 
when he took the premium, in 1828, of £500 ster- 
ling, tor inventing tor the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railroad, the Rocket, “capble to draw after it 
its weight, (5 of 6 tons) at the rate of 20 miles per 
hour,” more the directors of this road did not ex- 
pect. ‘The father of railways,” Mr. Wood, then 
wrote, “It was folly, and an injury to the railway 
cause to expect more than 12 to 16 miles per hour,” 


But to return to Stevens—see page 16, to prove 
the position assumed, that “the expense of trans- 
portation would be much less than a canal of the 
best construction.” Mr. 8. remarks: 

“A small steam engine, then, ten inches diame- 
ter, worked with steam, the elastic power of which, 
was 50 pounds to the circular inch, (equal to 7 
pounds to the square inch) would possess a power 
equal to 5,000 pounds on the whole area of the pis- 
ton moving at the velocity of three {eet to the se- 
cond. This exceeds the power of 20 horses; but 
one horse, as above stated, can transport on a level 
railway 8 tons, and 20 horses would at the same 
rate transport 160 tons.” 

On the 24th of February, 1812, Col. S. wrote: 

DeWitt Clinton, Esq., I enclose a memorial, ad- 
dressed to the commissions for exploring the route 
of an inland navigation.” * * and closes, 
“The more I reflect on the plan | propose, the more 
thorough is my conviction, not merely of its prac- 
ticability, but that it must eventually supercede 
every other mode of conveyance.” 

Mr. Clinton replied in short metre : 

AuBANny, March 2, 1812. 

‘| have received your interesting communica- 
ion, and shall lay it before the board of inland 
navigation at their first meeting, 

Yours respectfully. 

Mr. Robert R. Livingston, on behalf of the board 
replies : 

“March !1. I had belore read your ingenious 
propositions as to a railway communication. | fear 
however, on mature reflection,” (hear him) “ that 
they will be liable to serious objections, and ulti- 
mately more expensive than a canal.”  * . 
These objectiohs are amusing, and really a curios- 
ity. On the 16th of March, 1812, Mr. Stevens an- 
swers in full Mr. L’s objections, and at page 15, 
gives among others, five reasons, “ of the many 
important advantages, from carrying a railway 
from Lake Erie to Albany, on an inclined plane, 
300 miles in length.” 


canal. 

Second—It may be accomplished in two years. 

Third—It will never be interrupted by the deep- 
est SHOWS. 

Fourth—These railways from the nature of their 
construction, will be free from many casualties to 
which canals are liable,’ (now mark the 

Fitth—The expense of transportation would be 
much less than on a canal of the best construc- 
tion. 


necessary. 
to show that 1000 tons can be drawn 300 miles for 
$50. 

How true to the letter are these reasons, and the 
cost of transportation, where there is an abundance 
of passengers and freight for transportation. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Jos. E. Buoomrieup. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Mortgaged Oligarchy.—Mr. D'Isracli says, 
on the authority of a London attorney, the amount 
of the mortgages in England is £400,000,000, pro- 
ducing, at 4 per cent., £16,000,000 a year. 
landiords of Scotland are at least as deeply mort- 
gaged as those of England; and undoubtedly the 
Irish squires are in a still worse condition. 


000,000, producing, at 4 per cent., £8,000,000 a 





year—the mortgages of the aristocracy of the three 


First—the railway will not cost as much as a) 


To prove this a summary calculation will be} 
He then gocs into it mathematically, | 


The | 


kingdoms amount to $600,000,000, for which they 
have to pay, in the shape of yearly interest, £24,- 
000,000 ! 





Louisiana, 

Railroad between New Orleans and Jackson, Miss. 
—Last evening, in pursuance of the notice of the 
mayor, a number of our citizens assembled in the 
Commercial Exchange for the purpose of —.. 
ing delegates to attend the convention to be held at 
Monticello on Monday next. This convention has 
been called to devise ways and means for the im- 
mediate construction of a railroad between Jack- 
son and this city. The meeting was organised by 
calling A. D. Crossman to the chair. Capt. Clen- 
denin, by request, addressed it upon the subject of 
the proposed road, and in a clearand forcible man- 
ner showed the advantages resulting to New Or- 
leans by the construction of the route. He spoke 
at some length upon the importance of having an 
easy transit for the cotton of the interior to this mar- 
ket, and stated that in that great staple alone 200,- 
000 bales would at least be annually added to our 
trade by the road. Alter a review of the subject, 
showing a conversance with the facts submitted, 
Capt. C. closed his remarks amidst much a 
The meeting then proceeded to select the delegates 
to the convention.—Delia. 


iKKentucky 

This State, which has thus far done so little to- 
ward the building of railways, is now thoroughly 
arouscd to their importance, and is moving in the 
construction of several important lines; one of 
which is the road from Maysville to Lexington.— 
The citizens of Maysville have held several spirit- 
ed meetings in relation to this work, and. the city 
has voted to subscribe, in her corporate capacity, 
$150,000 toward the road. The county of Mason, 
of which Maysville is the third town, has also 
agreed to subscribe $100,000 for the same object. 
Other counties on the line of the road will undoubt- 
edly follow this example, ani it is believed that no 
difficulty will be found in obtaining the amount of 
money requisite for the completion of the work. 
The road traverses one of the finest agricultural 
sections of the Union, and in addition to its local 
traffic, will become, in connection with the road 
‘from Lexington to Louisville, one of the links 
\which is ultimately destined to connect this last 
jnamed city with Baltimore. We learn that the 
| preliminary surveys are to be made under the di- 
‘rection of M. L. L. Robinson, a gentleman well 
[known at the East, as a skilful and energetic and 
| oxperienced engineer, and who is fully competent 
| for the task assigned him. "We hope soon to pre- 
|sent the results of his survey to our readers. 








Railway Enterprise in Austria, 
| The tollowing is a list of the Austrian Tele- 
|graph fines already completed, and those to be fin- 
jished within three years: 

| I. The completed lines:—i, trom Vienna by 
iGanserndorf, to Pressburgh; 2, from vienna by 
| Ganserndorf, Lundenberg, Prerau, Olmutz, to Oder- 
‘berg, where it joins the Prussian telegraphs ; 3, 
from Lundenburg by Brunn to 'Trubau; 4, from 
|}Oimutz to Trubau; 5, from Trubau to Prague ; 6, 
'from Vienna to St. Polten, Linz. to Salzburg, where 
it joins the Bavarian telegraph; 7, from Vienna, 


jby way of Wiener Neustadt, Gratz, Marburg. 


| Laibech, to Trieste. 

| IL In construction:—1, trom Prague to Boden- 
jbach, where it will join the Saxon telegraph ; 2, 
from Venice, by Padue, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, 


Sup-|to Milan; 3, from Padua to Treviso; 4, from Mi- 
pose that the mortgages in Ireland and Scotland|lan to Bergamo; 5, trom Milan, by Pavia, Lodi, 
amount only to one half of those of England—200,-| to Piacenza and Cremona ; 6, from Verona to Man- 


tua. 
| dU. The already finished lines to be protonged 
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are—1, from Oderberg, by way of Cracow, Tarnow, 
Jaraslaw, Lemberg, Tarnopol, Czernowitz; 2, from 
Pressburg, by Waitzen, thence to Debrezin, Gross- 
wardein, Klausenburg, to Hermannstadt; 3, trom 
Marburgh to Klagenfurt; 4, from Laibach, by Ag- 
ram, Peterwardein, to Semlin; 5, from Triests, by 
Fiume, Zeng, Zara, Spalato to Cattaro; 6, from 
Salzburg by Inuspruck, f'eldkirch, to Linden, on 
the Lake of Constance ; 7, from Agram by Warae- 
din to Pesth; 8, from Pesth, by Kaschua, Eperies, 
Przermialt to Lemberg. 

IV. The following connecting lines:—1, from 
Prague, by Tabor, Bedweis, to Linz; 2, from Inn- 
spruck, by Botzen, Trieste, to Verona; 3, from 
Semlin, by Temesvat, Arad; 4, from Klausenburg, 
by Bistritz, Subzawa. to Czernowitz. 

V. Branch lines are proposed for such places as, 
being the seat of the presidency of the circle, are at 
sume distance from the telegraph stations. 

Georgia. 

We learn from the Savannah papers that the Cen- 
tral railroad of Georgia is doing a large, steadily 
increasing and profitable business. The official re- 
port of the operations of the company for the fiscal 
year ending 30th November, shows the following 
results : 

The total amount of earnings for the 
year has been .... 2.00. sees vevees 
The total am’t of expenses for main- 
taining and working the road for the 
same period, has been...........- 


$668,383 91 


337,628 87 








Leaving a balance as a net profit of.. 330,755 04 
And an increase in the gross receipts 
of the road over the previous year of 152,131 27 
After paying a dividend at the rate of seven per 
cent. the comyany has on hand a surplus of more 
than seventy thousand dollars. 


Massachussetts. 

Essex Railroad.—The Gazette states that Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips has been elected president of 
this road, in place of Benjamin Wheatland, Esq., 
resigned. 

The fares upon this road were raised on Monday 
last to 60 cents between Salem and Lawrence, and 
in a like proportion between other localities. 


India Rubber Springs for Railroad Cars. 
We have recently been written to by a gentle- 
men connected with a railroad in the West. mak- 
ing inquiries as to the applicability of India rubber 
for car springs, its mode of preparation, application, 
ete. We do not know that we can better answer 
his Inquiries, than by re-publishing an article 
which appeared in our paper in May last, relative 
to this matter; merely adding that the superior 
qualities of this article for springs is, we believe, 
universally admitted, and this kimd of spring is 
) how considered a necessary appendage to every car 
) and locomotive. 


Among those agents that men have but recently 

_ inade use of in ministering to their wants, one of 
_ the most useful is India-rubber, ranking next in the 
‘cale of importance to steam and electricity. There 

| is scarcely any article used in the arts possessed of 
_ 8omany valuable properties, and capable of so ma- 
a hy different applications. [ts most important proper- 
| Hes of elasticity, ductility and imperviousness to 
Water, are well known, and are causing it to be ap- 

} Plied to the arts of life in a thousand different ways. 
Among the most important of these applications, 

5's that to the Springs of Railraad Cars and Locomo- 
a'ves. For this purpose it is fast superseding the 
Old fashioned steel spring, having already been ap- 
Plied by the New England Car Company to 1400 





cars in this courtry. As its peculiar fitness for this 
purpose is but as yet little understood, we propose 
to give some account of these springs, the manner 
of their preparation and the qualitiesthey are made 
to possess to fit them forthis use. A few days since 
we had the pleasure of visiting the India-rubber 
works at Harlem, where these springs are manu- 
factured for the New England Car Company, and 
examined somewhat in detail the mode of preparing 
them. 


To make these springs the best quality of South 
American rubber is used, costing from 28 to 30 cents 
per pound. After this is thoroughly washed and 
cleansed of all extraneous matter, it is mixed with 
certain mineral or earthly substances, and then fed 
to large iron rollers, heated by steam to about 175°. 
It is passed between these rollers until the rubber 
and the mineral substances become thoroughly in- 
termixed the rubber becoming so softened by the 
heat as nearly to lose all its tenacity, the whole very 
much resembling putty in itsappearane. It is then 
transferred to other rollers, which are also highly 
heated, from which it comes in regular sheets or 
webs, of any given thickness or width. That de- 
signed for springs is rolled into very thin sheets, 
and is wound on aspindie as it comes from the roll- 
ers, till it reaches the size required for the spring, 
As it is highly heated when it comes from the roll- 
ers, it instantly unites with the rubber on the spindle, 
making one solid mass as fast as wound off. When 
taken from the spindle, it is then tightly fitted in- 
to cast iron cylinders, which are closed by an iron 
cap, secured by a strong iron bolt running through 
acylinder. Thecylinders are then placed in a large 
iron oven, heated by steam up to about 300°, where 
they remain about nine hours. This process is 
what is termed curing the spring. Before subject- 
ed to this last process, it is very easily indented, and 
possesses but little elasticity. If it was subjected 
to this degree of heat without being confined, it 
would be enlarged to two or three times its former 
dimensions, and so enormous is the pressure caus- 
ed, that it often parts the bolts that confine the cap, 
whichare one and a halfinch in diameter, or burst 
the cylinders which have a two inch shell. In the 
process of curing, all the moisture is expelled, and 
a chemical union of the ingredients used seem to 
take place. After the curing is complete, the 
springs come trom the cylinders changed from a 
gray to a jet black color; their resistance to pres- 
sure vastly increased, and their elasticity perfect. 
Subject to any pressure they return to their original 
shape as soon as it is removed; so that in most 
cases, from the appearance of the spring, it is almost 


its original shape. Neither does the long continu- 
ance of the pressure, make any difference. All the 
moisture being expelled in the curing, it is not af- 
fected in any degree by the cold, and if properly 
cured it is imprevious to water. The manner of 
applying these springs can be seen by referring to 
the advertisement of the New England Car Co., in 
another part of our paper. The weight of a com- 
mon passenger car settles a twelve inch upright 
spring about one anda halfinch. It yields about 
one half an inch more when it receives its ordinary 
load. Unlike a steel spring, its resistance increas- 


es with the increase of pressure, and it never allows 
the car to strike the axle, as the steel spring does, 
when overladen. Assuming then that these springs 
preserve their elasticity, their superiority to all 
others must, we think, be apparent; and we have 
the testimony of conductors and engineers that the 





difference between the two can hardly be estimated, 


impossible to tell that it has heen compressed out of 


asit relieves the car from that unpleasant jar which 
is so wearing to the nervous system, and which in 
a few years frequently breaks down the strongest 
constitution. The preparation used in making them 
is “‘ Goodyear Patent Metallic India-rubber.” Mr. 
Goodyear’s patent consists in the combination of 
rubber with the various mineral substances, and in 
combining these substances by subjecting the pre- 
paration to artificial heat. This preparation, the ex- 
clusive right to use for the springs of ears, patented 
by Mr. Goodyear, has been purchased by the New 
England Car Co., and its application to this use 
was invented by F. M. Ray, in 1844, and subse- 
quently patented by him, under the assignment of 
which the above company are manufacturing them 





=. 





Capt. Alfred Swingle’s 
PATENT BORING 
& MORTISING MACHINE. 





The above Machine was invented by A. Swinetez, 
of Texas, in 1846, and Letters Patent were taken out 
in July, 1848. Asa labor saving Machine it stands 
unrivalled even in these days of improvements. Its 
uses are innumerable ; it may be successfully applied 
to Doors, Sashes, Carriages, Wheel-Hubs, and in fact 
to all kinds of work where the Auger and Chisel can 
be brought te bear. 

The only limit to the speed of the working of this 
machine is the heating of the tools used. It will per- 
form at least the labor of twelve men, and in vastly 
better manner, and can be worked equally well by 
steam power or by hand. It has been used and has 
given universal satisfaction. 

For further information apply to H. B. Trsserrs, 
40 Wall St., New York, to whom all orders are to be 
addressed. 

New York, December I5, 1849. 

The New York Iron Bridge Co. 
LATELY KNOWN AS 
Rider’s Patent Iron Bridge Co. 
HE Company which has hitherto furnished these 
Bridges, under the patent granted to the late Na- 
thaniel Rider, deceased, have become satisfied that all 
the principles embraced in their construction, are in- 
cluded in a previous patent, ted in the year 1839, 
to Col. Stephen H. Long, of U. S. Engineers, and by 
him designated as “Long’s Suspension Bridges,” and 
have therefore made an arrangement with Col. Long, 
by which they have secured the exclusive right to make 
and vend these Bridges throughout the whole United 
States. 

The any ene consequent upon the new arrange- 
ment will be found in the name and style of the Com- 
pany. The parties composing it being the same, the 
construction of the Bridges will be essentially the same. 
August 4th, 1849. M. M. White, Agent, 

au7tf No. 74 Broadway, New York. 


Cz NAILS OF BEST QUALITY, BAR IRON 
by 





(including Flat Rails) manufactured and for sale 
FISHER, MORGAN & CO., 





75 N. Water St., Philadelphia. 
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Wanted, 

Second Hand Locomotive, weighing from 10 to 
12 tons. It is required that in answer, it will be 
stated, whether the engine has inside or outside con- 
nections—the price of the same delivered at Portland, 

Maine, and terms of payment papers. Address 

VIRGIL D. PANIS, 
President Buckfield Branch Railroad, 


Portland, Maine. 
November 10, 1849. 3t45 


PATENT MACHINE MADE HORSE-SHOES. 
The Troy Iron and Nail Factory have al- 

ways on hand a general asssortment of Horse 

Shoes, made from Refined American Iron. 


Four sizes being made, it will be well for 

those ordering to remeber that the size of 

the shoe increases as the numbers—No. 1 being the 
smallest, P. A. BURDEN, Agent 

Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y. 


Norwich Car Manufactory 


FOR SALE. 
ILL BE SOLD at public auction on the prem- 
ises, on Wednesday, the 2d day of January next, 
at 10 o’clock A.M., the entire establishment and prop- 
erty of the Norwich Car Manufactory, consisting of 
1 Brick, slate roof building, 50 by 150 feet, 2 stories, 
used for setting up cars, cabinet work, upholstery, 
etc, 
! Brick, slate roof building, 40 by 190 feet, 1 story, 
used for blacksmith and machine shop. 
1 Brick, slate roof, engine and dry house, 30 by 40. 
1 Lumber house. 
2 Wood buildings, 50 by 64, and 54 by 120 feet, for 
painting and finishing cars. 
1 Barn, 18 by 28 feet. 
1 Wood dwelling house, 21 by 28 feet. 
1 Brick block, six tenaments, two stories. 
A number of building lots, 











Together with all of the machinery, tools and ftx-| — 


tures connected with the same, consisting of—steam 
engine and boilers, several plaining and sawing ma- 
chines, turning lathes, boaring, punching, morticing, 
and a variety of other labor saving machines, constitut- 
ing as c -mplete and extensive an establishment for the 
manufactory of Railroad Cars as any in the country, 
and capable of working one to two hundred hands, and 
doing a business of $200,000 or more per annuin. 


AMERICAN 


ject. 


stantly an hand and forsale by 


NOTICE TO 
Superintendents of Railroads. 


RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


Johnson, Edwin F. 
New York and Boston Railroad, Middletown Ct. 












YLER’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH.—The 
undersigned would respectfully call their attention 
to his Patent Safety Switch, which from long trial and 
late severe tests has proved itself perfectly reliable for 
the purpose for which it was intended. It is de- 
signed to prevent the train from running off when the 
switch is set to the wrong track by design or accident. 
The single rail or gate switch is established as the best 
and safest switch for the ordinary purpose of shifting 
cars from one track to another, but it is liable to the 
serious evil of having one track open or broken when 
connected with the other. My improvement entirejy 
removes this evil, and while it accomplishes this im- 
portant office, leaves the switch in its original simpli- 
city and perfection of a plain unbroken rail, connect- 
ing one track with the othcr ready for use. 

'I'ne following decision of the Commissioner of Pa- 
coats is respectfully submitted to Railroad Engincers, 
iperintendents, and all others interested in the sub- 

P. B. TYLER. 

(copy.) 
Umirep Srares Parent OFrricy, 

Washington City, D.C., April 28th, 1846, § 
Sim: You are hereby informed that in the case of the 
interference between your claims and those of Gusta- 
vus A. Nicolls, for improvements in safety switches-— 
upon which a hearing was appointed to take plrce on 
the 3d Monday in March, 1346, the question of priority 
of invention has been decided in your favor. Inclosed 
is a copy of the decision. The testimony in the case 
is now open to the inspection of those concerned. 
Yours respectfully, EDMUND BURKE, 


Commissioner of Patents, 
To Philos B. Tyler. 


Any further information imay be obtained by address- | ~ 


ing P. B. TYLER, Springfield, Mass., or JOHN 
PENDLETON, Agent, 149 Hudson St., New York. 
34tf 





Cop Waste. 
LEAN COP WASTE, suitable for cleaning Rail- 
/ yoad, Steam ‘oat and Stationary Engines, con- 





KENNEDY & GELSTON, 
54 Pine St., New York. 
October 27, 1849, 3m 


SRO 





It ie situated on the Norwich and Worcester Rail- 
road, half a mile from the city of Norwich, at the head 
of navigation of the River Thames, affording the most 
desirable faci ities for the transportation of cars and 
materials, and in the immediate vicinity of various and 
extensive manufacturing. and mechanical establish- 
ments. It has been in operation about two years, se- 
veral of the buildings having been completed the pre- 
sent year. The whole, with the exception of the va- 


cant lots, is leased on favorable terms for four years| 


from February next. For further information apply 
os J. G, W. TRUMBALL, ? meciecs 
WALTER LESTER. ’ 

October 24, 1849. 
". BY FERDINAND E. WHITE. 


STORE NO. 22 LONG WHARF. 





Valuable Real Estate in South! 


Boston. 
On WEDNESDAY, December 19, at 12 o,clock, M. 
on the premises. 

LL the Property of the MASSACHUSETTS 
IRON COMPANY, consisting of their Two 
Mitts, situated on Boston Harbor, at South Boston. 
Each Mill is 214 feet by 174, including Sheds. The 
two contain 15 double Puddling Furnaces, and nine 

Heating Furnaces. 

There are two trains of Rolls in each Mill, altogeth- 
er capable of manufacturing 1000 tons of rails per 
month, They are well located for the receipt and de- 
livery of iron from vessels, with every convenience 
asuaily attached to such an establishment. There is 
connected with it, and will be sold at the same time, 
about 417,000 feet of upland, on which are erected, be- 
sides the mills, four blocks, containing each four brick 
Dwelling Houses for workmen ; 2 wooden Counting 
Room, with Dwelling adjoining ; a horse stable, and 
a coal shed 210 feet long by 70 feet wide, now contain- 
ing 3100 chaldrons Pietou Coal, and 923 tons of Pig 
Tron. 

The terms of sale will be made liberal. For further 
information apply to B. T. REED, Esq., or to the 
Auctioneer. 

December |, 1849. 2 

RONDALE PIG METAL, MANUFACTURED 

;.' {> ysale by the Bloomsburg Railroad Iron Co, 
DUDLEY FISHER, Treasurer. 








75 N. Water St., Philadelphia. 


2282 ABO ate 


ENGINEERS. 


Arrowsmith, A. T., 
Buckfield Branch Railroad, Buckfield, Me. 
Bancks, C. W., 


Civil Engineer, Vicksburg, Miss. 








} 
i 
i 
j 
{ 
' 
| 


Berrien, John M., 
Michigan Central Railroad, Marshall, Mich. 


Bucklaned, George, 
Troy and Greenbush Railroad. 


Clement, Wm. H., 


Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Engineer and Surveyor, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ 
' 
; 
{ 


Davidson, M. O., 


Eckhart Mines, Alleghany Co., Maryland. 





} 
} 
| 





Fisk, Charles B.., 
__Cumberland and Ohio Canal, Washington, D. C. 
Felton, S. M., 
Fitchburgh Railroad, Boston, Maas. 
| 
Floyd-J ones, Charles, 
South Oyster Bay, L. I. 
Gzowski, Mr., 


St. Lawrence & Atlantic Railroad, Montreal, Canada. 


Gilbert, Wm. B., 
Rutland and Burlington Railroad, Rutland, Vt. 
Grant, James H., 


Nashville and Chattanooga R. R., Nashville, Tenn. 


| 








! 
| 








| 


Harry, P., 


Binghamton, New York. 


Holcomb, F. P. 


Southwestern Raiiroad, Macon, Ga. 


Higgins, B. 
Mansfield and Sandusky Railroad, Sandusky City, O. | 














Latrebe, B. H., 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 





Miller, J. F., 


Worcester and Nashua Railroad, Worcester, Mass. | 





Morris, F"* wood, 
Schuylkill Navigation, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 









Morton, A. C., 


Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, Portland, Me. 


McRae, John, 


South Carolina Railroad, Charleston, 8S. C, 


Nott, Samuel, 
Lawrence and Manchester Railroad, Boston, 
Reynolds, L. O., 


Centra! Railroad, Savannah, Ga. 





- Roebling, John A., 


Trenton, N. J. 








Roberts, Solomon W., 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Ruilroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





_|Manufactur 


‘MERCHAN i, AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Robinson, James P., 
Androseggin & Kennebec Railroad, Waterville, Me. 


Schlatter, Charles. je . i 


Northern Railroad (Ogdensburg), Malone, N. Y. 


Stark, George., 
Bost., Con. and Moat. R. R., Meredith Bridge, N. H 


Steele, J. Dutton, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Trimble, Isaac K., 
Philad., Wil. & Baltimore Railroad, Wilmington, Del 


Tinkham, A. W.., 
United States Fort, Bucksport, Me. 
Thomson, J. Edgar., 


Pennsylvania (Central) Railroad, Philadelphia. 


Whipple, S., 
Civil Engineer and Bridge Bullder, Utica, N. Y. 


Williams, E. P., 


Auburn and Schenectady Railroad, Auburn, N. Y. 








Williams, Charies H., 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 


LY te OE i S202 


Leo Wann E ee ee 


Seed Ba RE AS TT 


BUSINESS CARDS. 
DUNLAP’S HOTEL, 


On the European Plan, 
NO. 135 FULTON STRE 
Betircen Broadway and Nassau St., 
NEW YORK 
‘ec of Patent Wire 
ROPE AND © ABLES, 
For Inclined Planes, Suspensioi “ridges, Standini 
Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Derri. ix, Tillers, &«., by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel D. Wilimott, 





‘ 
“u 


T, 





CAST STEEL WARRANTED SAWS. 
IMPORTER OF THE 
GENUINE WICKESRLY GRINDSTONES 
NO. 8 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Doremus & HarriS, 


ANALYTICAL & CONSULTING CHEMISTS F 





179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


irSCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY.£% 


Dudley B. Fuller & Co., 
IRON COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No. 139 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


i 








wn Ct. 
Md. 


, Mass. 





, Pa, 





e, N.H 


ton, Del. 


J 
phia. 


Rn ee 
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Railroad Car Manufacturer’s 
Furnishing Store. 
F.8S. & 8S A. MARTINE, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAIL ROAD CAR & 


CARRIAGE LININGS, 


PLUSHES, CURTAIN MATERIALS, ETC., 
112 WILLIAM ST., NEAR JOHN. 
3-4 and 6-4 Damasks, Union and Worsted; Mo- 
ryeens, Rattinetts, Cloths, Silk and Cotton Velvets, 
English Buntings 


Walter R, Johnson, 

IVIL AND NINING ENGINEER AND AT- 
torney for Patents. Office and Laboratory, F St., 
opposite the Patent office, Washington, D. C. 


S. W. Hill, 


Mining Engineer and Surveyor, Eagle River, 
Lake Superior. 








en Se ee ee 





Starks & Pruyn, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STEAM BOILERS, 

52 and 54 Liberty, corner of Pruyn street 
Nathan Starks , ee] 7 \7 Special Partner 
Wm. F. Paw ALBAN y ‘ R. H. Pruyn. 

Iron Railing, Bank and Vault Doors, Iron Shutters 
Bridge and Roof Bolts, Heavy Jobbing and Forging 
of all kinds. ; 

35 For particularss ee Adv. in another column. 











<= =a 

To Engineers and Surveyors. | 
E. BROWN AND SON Mathematical inst. ma- 
kers No. 27 Fulton Slip, New York, make and keep 
for sale, Theodolites, Levelling inst., Levelling rods, 
Surveyors Compasses, and Chains, Cases of Mathe- 





matical drawing insis. various qualities, together with | — 


a general assortment of Ivory Seales and small insts. | 
generally used by Engineers, 








‘Samuel Kimber & Co., fdaoliies and of any size or pattern, to any ports of dis- | 


'To Railroad & Navigation Cos. 


services to Companies about to —_ 
or works of a line of Navigation or I } 
give satisfactory references in New York City as to his 


_- 
Katon, Gilbert & Co., 
Railroad Car, = and Omnibus Builders, 
TR ‘¢ 





Hudson River Foundry, | 


THOMAS & COLLINS, 
130 Quay Street, Albany. 





Mr. M. Burr Hewson, Civil Engineer, offers his 
out the surveys 
ailroad. Hecan 
professional qualifications ; and will therefore merely | 
refer here to the fact of his having been engaged for 
upwards of two years conducting important Public 
Works for the British Government. 
Communications will find Mr. Hewson at the office 
of the Railroad Journal, 54 Wall Street, New York. 
Alfred W. Craven, 
Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New York. 
Manning & Lee, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, | 
NO. 51 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
BALTIMORE. 
Agents for Avalon Railroad Iron and Nail Works. | 
Maryland Mining Company’s Cumberland Coal ‘CED = 
—‘Potomace’ and other good brands of Pig Iron. 











LRON. 
Railroad Iron. 


Tons, afloat, weighing 57 pounds per lineal 
yard, forsale by 
COLLINS, 


500 


New York, November 17, 1849. 


VOSE & CO., 
158 South St. 
1m46 


Railroad fron. 
TYXHE Uudersigned, Agents for Manufacturers, are 
I prepared to contract to deliver Rails of superior 





COMMISSION MERC HANTS lcharge in the United States. 


WILLOW ST. WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA. 
A GENTS for the sale of Charcoal and Anthracite 
Pig Iron, Hammered Railroad Car and Locomo- 
tive Axles, Force Pumps of the most approved con- 
struction for Railroad Water Stations and Hydraulie 
Rams, etc., etc. ; 
July, 27, 1849. 

James Herron, Civil Engineer, 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY YAR D, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA., 

PATENTEE OF THE 
HERRON RAILWAY TRACK, 

Models of this Track, on the most improved plans, 
may be seen at the Engineer’s office of the New York 
and Erie Railroad. 


To Railroad Companies, 
—WROUGHT [RON WHEELS— 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY. 
NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, 
Are Manufacturing Wrought Iron Driving, Truck, 
Tender, and Car Wheels—made from the best Ameri 
can Iron, Address EF. S. NORRIS. 
May 16, 1849. 
Machinery Warehouse. 

S. C. HILLS, No. 43 Fulton street, New York, has 
constantly for sale Steam Engines, Boilers, Lathes, 
Chucks, Drills, Planers, Force and Suction Pumps; 
Tenoning, Morticing and Boring Machines, Shingle 
Machines, Bolt and Nut Machines, Belting, Oil, Lron 
and Lead Pipe; Rubber, Percha and Leather Hose, 
&c., &e. 

S. C. H.’s arrangements with several machine shops 
are such that he can supply, at very short notice, large 
quantities of machinery. 

November 23, 1849. 


Cruse « Burke, 
Civil Enginecrs, Architects and Surveyors, 
Office, New York State Institution of Civil Engineers, 
STATE HALL, ALBANY., N. Y. 
Drawings, specifications and —- accurately ex- 
ecuted. Pupils instructed theoretically and practical- 


ly at a moderate premium. 
May 26, 1849. 





COLLINS, VOSE & CO.,, 
158 South St. 





Railroad tron. 
1600 Tons, weighing 604 lbs. per yard. 
185 “ “ 574 “ 
580 “ “ 53 
jof the latest and most approved patterns. For sale by 
BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO., 
119 Greenwich street. 


New York, Oct. 13, 1849. 
Railroad lron. 


: or Undersigned have on hand, ready for immedi- 
ate delivery, various patterns of Iron Rails, of 
best English make, aud manufactured in conformity 
with special specifications. 
They ofier also to import and contract to deliver 
ahead—on favorable terms. 


DAVIS, BROOKS, & CO., 


68 Broad street. 
New York, Oct. 11, 1849, 


3p Drawings and Patterns of the most approved 
Rail—and specifications of quality and make of same, 
are on hand at their office, for examination of parties 
who may desire to inspect the same. D., B. & Co. 

Oct. 11, 1849. 








L¥# and Cables for Inclined Planes, Standing Ship 
Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Tillers, etc, by 
~ JOHN A. ROEBLING, Cwil Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


These Ropes are now in successful operation on the 
planes of the Portage railroad in Pennsylvania, on the 
Public Slips, on Ferries, andin Mines. The first rope 
put upon Plane No. 3, Portage railroad, has now run 
four seasons, and is still in good condition. 

Kailroad fron. 
’V\HE Undersigned offer for sale 3000 Tons Railroad 
Iron at a fixed price, to be made of any required 
ordinary section, and of approved stamp. 

They are Fone prepared to contract for the de- 
livery of Railroad Iron, Pig, Bar and Sheet Iron—or 
to take orders for the same—all of favorite brands, and 
on the usual terms. ILLIUS & MAKIN. 


41 Broad street. 
Maroh 29 1849. 3m. 1. 





& FANUFACTURE OF PATENT WIRE ROPE| 


Glendon Refined Iron. 
Round Iron, Band Iron, Hoop Iron, 
Square “ Flat “* Seroll ‘ 

Axles, Locomotive Tyres, 
Manutactured at the Glendon Mills, East Boston, for 
sale by GEORGE GARDNER & CO., 

5 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 15, 1849. m37 





| PATENT HAMMERED RAILROAD, SHIP & 


BOAT SPIKES. — The Albany Iron Works 
have always on hand, of their own manufacture, a 
large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat Spikes 
from 2 to 12 inches in length, arrd of any form of head 
From the excellence of the material always used in 
their manufacture, and their very general use for rail 
roads and other purposes in this country, the manu- 
facturers have no hesitation in warranting them fully 
equal to the best spikes in market, both as to quality 
and appearance. All orders addressed to the subscrib- 
ers at the works will be promptly executed. _ 
JOHN F. WINSLOW, Agent. 
Albany Iron ari Nail Works, Trsy, N. Y. 
The above Spikes rs; be had at fart; prices, of 


Erastus Corning &@ Ce Alker3; Menitt & [o., New 


York; E. Pratt & Br: le. Es. 


LAP—WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR BOILERS, 


‘imere Md 








| FROM 1 1-2 TO 8S INCHES DIAMETER, 


These are the ONLY Tubes of the same quality 


and manufacture as those so extensively used in 


England, Scotland, France and Germany, for Lo- 
comotive, Marine and other Steam Engine Boilers 
THOMAS PROSSER, 
Patentee. 
28 Platt street, New York, 
Railroad bLron. 
‘HE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO 
contract for the delivery of English Railroad Iren 
of favorite brands, during the Spring. They also re- 
ceive orders for the ii:portation of Pig, Bar, Sheet, ete. 
Iron. THOMAS B. SANDS & CO., 
22 Sonth William street, 


: _N ew York. 








ebruary 3, i349. 
iran Store. 

HE Subscribers, having the selling agency of the 
following named Rolling Mills, viz: Norristown, 
|Rough and Ready, Kensington, T'riadeiphia, Potts- 
| grove and Thorndale, can supply Railroad Companies, 
| Merchants and others, at the wholesale mill prices for 
| bars of all sizes, shects cut to order as large as 58 in, 
'diameter; Railroad Iron, domestic and foreign; Loco- 
|motive tire welded to given size; Chairs and Spikes; 
| Iron for shafting, locomotive and general machine 
| purposes ; Cast, Shear, Blister and Spring Steel; Boif- 
ler rivets; Copper; Pig iron, etc., ete. \ 
MORRIS, JONES & CO., 
lron Merchants, 
Schuylkill 7th and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
August 16, 1849. ly33 


| Railroad Iron. 
\-F\HE MOUNT SAVAGE IRON WORKS, AL- 
leghany county, Maryland, having recently pass- 
ied into the hands of new proprietors, are now prepar- 
jed, with increased facilities, to execute orders for any 
lof the various patterns of Railroad Iron. Commiuni- 
/eations addressed to either of the subscribers will have 
jprompt attention. J. F. WINSLOW, President 
Troy, N.Y. 
! ERASTUS CORNING, Albany. 
- WARREN DELANO, Jr., N.Y. 
JOHN M. FORBES, Boston. 
ENOCH PRATT, Baltimore, Md. 
| November 6, 1848. 
Railroad Iron. 
NHE SUBSCRIBERS ARE PREPARED TO 
take orders for Railroad [ron to be mee at their 
Pheenix Iron Works, situated on the Schuylkill Riv- 
er, near this city, and at their Safe Harbor Iron Works, 
situated in Lancaster County, on the Susquehannah 
river; which two establishments are now turning out 
upwards of 1800 tons of finished rails per month. 
Companies desirous of contracting will be promptly 
supplied with rails of any required pattern, and of the 


very best quality. 
REEVES, BUCK & CO., 
45 North Water St., Philadelphia, 


} 
| 











| -—_—~- 
' 





3! March 15, 1849. 
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Monument Foundry. 
Ae & W, DENMEAD & SON, 
Corner of North and Monument Sts.,—Baltimore, 
HAVING THEIR 
[RON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP 
In complete operation, are prepared to execute 
faithfully and promptly, orders for 

Locomotive or Stationary Steam Engines, 

oon Cotton, Flour, Rice, Sugar Grist, or Saw 

ills, 

Slide, Hand or Chuck Lathes, 

Machinery for cutting all kinds of Gearing. 

Hydraulic, Tobacco and other Presses, 

Car and Locomotive patent Ring Wheels, war- 

ranted, 

Bridge and Mill Castings of every description, 

Gas and Waiter Pipes of all sizes, warranted, 

Railroad Wheels with best faggotied axle, fur- 

nished and fitted up for use, complete 
x‘¢rBeing provided with Heavy Lathes for Bor- 
ing and Turning Screws, Cylinders, etc., we can 
furnish them of any pitch, length or pattern. 

x Old Machinery Renewed or Repaired—and 
Estimates for Work in any part of the United States 
furnished at short notice. 

June 8, 1849. 


lron Wire. 
EFINED IRON WIRE OF ALL KINDS, 
Card, Reed, Cotton-flyer, Annealed, Broom, 
Buckle, and Spring Wire. Alsoall ixinds of Round, 
’ Flator Oval Wire, best adapted to various machine 
purposes, annealed and tempered, straightened and 
cut any length, manufactured and sold by 
{CHABOD WASHBURN. 
Worcester, Mass., May 25, 1849. 
American and Foreign Iron. 
FOR SALE, 
300 Tons A 1, Iron Dale Foundry Iron. 
100 “ 1 “ “ “ 





100 iii Oy iti ce “ 
100 “ “ Forge “ 
400 “ Wilkesbarre ‘ “ 
100“ * Roaring Run” Foundry Iron. 
300 ** Fort 6 s 
50 =¢ Catoctin $s 6 
250. “ Chikiswalungo “ ss 
50 “ “Columbia” “chilling” iron, a very su- 
erior article for car wheels. 
_ “ Columbia” refined boiler blooms, 
30. CO 1 x Slit iron. 
50 Best Penna. boiler iron. 
50 “ Puddied” ce 
50 ‘ Bagnall & Sons refined bar iron, 
50 Common bar iron. 


Locomotive and other boiler iron furnished to order, 
4 ’ 
New York. 64 South street 
American Pig, Bloom and 
Boiler Tron. 

ENRY THOMPSON & SON, 

No 57 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md., 
Offer for sale, Hot Blast Charcoal Pig Iron made at 
the Catoctin (Maryland), and Taylor ( irginia), Fur- 
naces ; Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron from the Clover- 
dale and Catawba, Va., Furnaces, suitable for Wheels 
or Machinery requiring extra strength; also Boiler 
and FYue Iron from the mills of Edge & Hilles in Del- 
aware, and best quality Boiler Blooms made from Cold 
Blast Pig Iron at the Shenandoah Works, Va. The 
roductions of the above establishments can always be 

had at the lowest market prices for appreved paper. 
American Pig Iron of other brands,and Rolled and 
Hammered Bar Iron furnished at lowest prices. A- 
ts for Watson’s Perth Amboy Fire Bricks, and 

Rich & Cos. New York Salamender Iron Chests. 

Baltimore, June 14, 1849. 6 mos 


- AP-) TUBES 





AP-WELDED WROUGHT IRON 
for Tubular Boilers, from 1} to 15 inches diame- 
ter, and any length not exceeding 17 feet—manufac- 
tured by the Caledonian Tube Company, Glasgow, and 
for sale by IRVING VAN WART, 
12 Platt street, New York. 
JOB CUTLER, Patentee. 


"- Er These Tubes are extensively used by the British 
Government, and by the principal Engineers and Steam 


Railroad Iron. 

HE TRENTON IRON COMPANY ARE NOW 

turning out one thousand tons of rails per month, 

at their works at Trenton, N.J. They are prepared to 

enter into contract to furnish rails of any pattern, and 

of the very best quality, made exclusively from the fa- 

mous Andover iron. The position of the works on the 

Delaware river, the Delaware and Raritan canal, and 

the Camden and Amboy railroad, enables them to ship 
rails at all seasons of the year. a ly to 

COOPER & HE i T, Agents. 
October 30, 1848. 17 Burling Slip, New York. 


American Cast Steel. 

HE ADIRONDAC STEEL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. is now producing, from Ame- 
rican iron, attheir works at Jersey City, N.J., Cast 
Steel of extraordinary quality, and is prepared to 
supply orders for the same at prices below that of 
the imported article of like quality. Consumers 
will find it to their interest to give this a trial. Or- 
ders for all sizes of hammered cast steel, directed as 

above, will meet with prompt attention. 

May 28, 1849. 





Pig and Bloom Iron. 

T= Subscribers are Agents for the sale of numer- 
ous brands of Charcoal and Anthracite Pig Iron, 
suitable for Machinery, Railroad Wheels, Chains, Hol- 
lowware, etc. Also several brands of the best Pud- 
dling Iron, Juniata Bloonis suitable for Wire, Boiler 
Plate, Axe Iron, Shovels, etc. The attention of those 

engaged in the manufacture of Iron is solicited by 

A. WRIGHT & NEPHEW, 

Vine Street Wharf, Philadelphia. 


Iron. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS having resumed the agency 
of the New-Jersey Iron Company, are prepared 
to execute orders for the different kinds and sizes of 
fron usually made at the works of the company, and 
offer for sale on advantageous terms.— 
ae tons No. 1 Boonton Foundry Pig Iron. 





No.2 do. do. do. 
300 “ Nos. 2 & 3 Forge do. do. 
100 “ No.2Glendon do. do. 
140 “ Nos. 2&3 Lehigh Crane do do. 
100 ‘“ No.1 Pompton Charcoal do. 
100 ‘“ New-Jersey Blooms 
50 “ New-Jersey Faggoting Iron, for shafts 


Best Bars, } to 4 inch by } to 1 inch thick. 

Do do Rounds and Squares, § to 3 inch. 
Rounds and Squares, 3-16 to 1 inch. 
Half Rounds, § tolin. Ovals & Half Ovals 4 to 1} in. 
Bands, 1}io4inch. Hoops, § to 2 inch. 
Trunk Hoops, ¢tol}in. Horse Shoe & Nut Iron. 
Nail Plates. Railroad Spikes. 

DUDLEY B. FULLER & Co., 139 Greenwich- 

st. and 85 Broad-st. 


WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS’ 
CELEBRATED CAST-STEEL. 


The subscribers have on hand, and are constantly re- 
ceiving from their manufactor 
PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Double Refined Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 
Best warranted Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 
Best double and single Shear Steel—warranted. 
Machinery Steel—round. 
Best and 2d gy. Sheet Steel—for saws and other pur- 
poses. 
German Steel—fiat and square, “ W.I. & S.” “Eagle” 
and “Goat” stamps. 

Genuine “ Sykes,” L Blister Steel. 
Best English Blister Steel, etc., etc., etc. 
All of which are offered for sale on the most favora- 
ble terms by WM. JESSOP & SONS, 

91 John street, New York. 
Also by their Agents— 
Curtus & Hand, 47 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
Alex’r Fullerton & Co., 119 Milk street, Boston. 
ay =y | Saty, South Charles street, Baltimore. 

q 





May 


PRING STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES, TEN- 
DERS AND CARS.—The subscriber is engaged 
in manufacturing spring steel from 1} to 6 inches in 
width, and of any thickness required : large quantities 
are yearly furnished for railroad purposes, and wher- 
ever used its quality has been approved of. The estab- 
lishment being large, can execute orders with great 
a at reasonable prices, and the quality war 
ranted. Address J. F. WINSLOW, Agent 
Albany Iron and Nail Works. 


JOHNSON, CAMMELL & Co's 
Celebrated Cast Steel, 


AND 
ENGINEERING AND MACHINE FILES, 
which for quality and adaptation to mechanical uses, 
have been proved superior to any in the United States. 
Every description of square, octagon, flat and round 
cast steel, sheet, shovel and railway spring steel, best 
double and single shear steel, German steel, flat and 
square, goat stamps, etc. Saw and file steel, and steel 
to order for any purposes, manufactured at their Cy- 
cleps Steel Works S effield. 
JOHNSON, CAMMELL & CO., 
100 William St,, New York. 











Marine and Railway Companies in the Kingdom. 


To Steam Engine Builders. 

: oe Undersigned offer for sale, at less than half its 
cost, the following new machinery, calculated for 
an pee of 62inches cylinder and 10 feet stroke, viz: 

2 Wrought Iron Cranks, 60 inches from centre to 

centre. 

1 Do. do. Connecting Rod Strap. 

2 Do. do. Crank Pins. 

1 Eccentric Strap. 

1 Diagonal Link with Brasses. 

1 Cast Iron Lever Beam (forked). 

The above machinery was made at the West Point 
Foundry for the U. S. Steamer Missouri, without re- 
gard to expense, is all finished complete for putting to- 
gether, and has never been used. Drawings of the 
cranks can be seen on application to 

HENRY THOMPSON & SON 
No. 57 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 

Sept. 12, 1849. 

Railroad Instruments. 
rF\HEODOLITES, TRANSIT COMPASSES, 
and Levels, with Fraunhoffers Munich Glasses, 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Chains, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Barometers, etc., all of the best quality and 
workmanship, for sale at unusually low prices, by 

E. & G, W. BLUNT, 

No. 179 Water St., cor. Burling Slip. 
New York, May 19, 1849. 





Mattewan Machine Works. 


i ie Mattewan Company have added to their Ma- 
chine Works an extensive Locomotive ENGINE 
department, and are prepared to execute orders for Lo- 
comotive Engines of every size and pattern-also Tend- 
ers, Wheels, Axles, and other railroad machinery, to 
which they ask the attention of those who wish such 
articles, before they purchase elsewhere. 


STATIONARY ENGINES, BOILERS, ETC., 
Of any required size or pattern, arranged for driving 
Cotton, Woollen, or other Mills, can be had on favora- 
ble terms, and at short notice. 


COTTON AND WOOLLEN MACHINERY, 
Of every description, embodying all the modern im- 
provements, second in quality to none in this or any 
other country, made to order. 


MILL GEARING, 

Of every description, may be had at short notice, as 
this company has probably the most extensive assort- 
ment of patterns in this line, in any section of the 
country, and are constantly adding to them. 


TOOLS. 
Turning Lathes, Slabbing, Plaining, Cutting and 
Drilling Machines, of the most approved patterns, to- 
gether with all other tools required in machine shops, 
may be had at the Mattewan Company’s Shops, Fish- 
kill Landing, or at 39 Pine street, New York. 
WM. B. LEONARD, Agent. 


Text Book of Mechanical 


Drawing, 
Foe the use of SCHOOLS and sexr-instrvction, 
containing, 

Ist. A series of progressive practical problems in Ge- 
ometry, with full explanations, couched in plain and 
simple terms; showing also the construction of the 
parallel ruler, plane scales and protractor. 

2d. Examples for drawing plans, sections and eleva- 
tions ef Buildings and Machinery, the mode of draw- 
ing elevations from circular and polygonal plans, and 
the drawing of Roman and Grecian Mouldings. 

3d. An introduction to Isométrical drawing, with 4 
plates of examples. 

4th. A treatise on Linear Perspective, with numer 
ous examples and full explanations, rendering the study 
of the art easy and agreeable. 

5th. Fxamples for the projection of shadows. 

The whole illustrated with 50 STEEL PLATES. 

Published by WM. MINIFIE & CO., 

114 Baltimore St., Baltimore Md. 








November 23 1849. 


Price $3, to be had of all the principal books,elers. 
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To Railroad Companies. 
Foe SALE—A Second-hand Locomotive Engine 
and Tender, of about 10 tons weight, in good or- 
der, and warranted to perform well. Any company 
wanting a cheap engine for a passenger or light burden 
train, will rarely meet with an opportunity so favora- 
ble as the present. The engine and tender are in per- 
fect running order, and will be tested to the satisfac- 
tion of any one wishing to purchase. Price $1,500. 
hadress J. B. MOORHEAD, 
Frazer P.O., Chester county, Pa. 
P.S.—The Engine can be seen by calling on H. Os- 
mond & Co., Car-builders, Broad st., Philadelphia. 
September 6, 1849. aut 
AWRENCE’S ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC 
Cement. This Cement is warranted equal to any 
manufactured in this country, and has been pronounc- 
ed superior to Francis’ “Roman.” Its value for A- 
queducts, Locks, Bridges, Flooms, and all Masonry 
exposed to dampness, is well known, as it sets imme- 
diately under water, and increases in solidity for years. 
For sale in lots to suit purchasers, in tight papered 
barrels, by JOHN W. LAWRENC: ys 
142 Front-street, New York. 
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FULLER’S PATENT 


RUBBER CAR 


INDIA SPRINGS. 
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AILROAD COMPANIES are cautioned, before|means only can a body of rubber having any conside- 
purchasing Springs, to examine the actual patentsjrable thickness be vulcanised,) was not introduced un- 
and judge for themselves. til after the grant by the American government of the 


x Orders for the above will be received and| Persons, under the Title of the New England Car 
promptly attended to at this office. 32 ly.|Company,seeking fraudulently to invade Fuller’s rights 
- have put forth so many statements for the purpose of 

ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH FOR) misleading the public, that an enumeration of some 
Railroad Turnouts. Thisinvention for some time| facts is absolutely necessary, for the purpose of putting 
in successful operation on one of the principal rail-| persons interested upon their guard. 
roads in the country, effectually prevents engines and | 





their trains from running off the track at a switch, left 
wrong by accident or design. It acts independently 
of the main track rails; being laid down or removed 
without cutting or displacing them. 


Fuller’s patent is for the application of Discs of In- 
dia-rubber with Metal Plates, for forming Springs for 





patent for springs to Fuller—whereas the process of 
vulcanising rubber by steam heat was invented in Eng- 
land about three years previously, and was used by 
Fuller there. This fact refutes entirely the claim of in- 
vention put forth by Mr. Ray, and proves the impossi- 
bility of his pretensions being true. 

Fuller was the first and only inventor of the spring. 
A Mr. Dorr, whose connection with Mr. Goodyear is 


Railway Cars and Carriages—either one disc and two|well known in this country, applied in England to Mr. 
plates, or ten discs and plates, or any other number, are| Fuller, after he had published and patented his inven- 
equally covered by the patent. Fuller is not bound to|tion, and introduced another party for the purpose of 





It is never touched by passing trains, except when 
in use, preventing their running off the track. It is 
simple in its construction and operation, requiring on- 
ly two castings and two rails; the latter, even if much 
worn or used, not objectionable. 

Working models of the Safety Switch may be seen 
at Messrs. Davenport, Bridges & Kirk’s Cambridge 
Port, Mass., and at the office of the Railroad Journal, 
New York. 

Plans, Specifications, and all information obtained, 
on application to the Subscriber, Inventor and Paten- 
tee. G. A. NICOLLS 
Reading, Pa. 
To Railroad Companies and 

Contractors. 
prok SALE.—Two Locomotive Engines and Ten- 
ders, at present in use on the Beaver Meadow 
Railroad, being too light for their coal trains, but well 
calculated for either gravel or light passenger trains. 
They weigh, in running order, about 8 tons each— 
having one pair of driving wheels 4 feet diameter, 4 
truck wheels 30 inches diameter, with cylinders 10 in. 
diameter, and 18 inches stroke of piston. Tenders on 
4.wheels. Address JAMES ROWLAND, 
Prest. Beaver Meadow Railroad & Coal Co., 
Philadelphia. 

or, L. CHAMBERLAIN, Sec’y, 
at Beaver Meadow, Pa. 

May 19, 1849. 20tf 


India-rubber for Railroad Cos. 
UBBER SPRINGS—Bearing and Buffer—Ful- 


the use of short dises—he may use long discs andjobtaining the agency for the United States. They 
| plates. were furnished with a complete set of drawings and 
| Ray’s patent is simply and wholly the forming of air/models, and with instructions to make arrangements 
tight rubber cylinders, with hoops or bands round the' for the supply of material of American manufacture— 
outside, and the combination of elasticity of India rub-|from that hour to the present not a single communica- 
iber, with the elasticity of atmospheric air confined in|tionhas been received from them. Some of these iden- 


ised to use the form of spring which he is now fraud- 
ulently supplying to Railroad Companies. Such 
springs are direct and positive infringements of the 
very letter of Fuller’s patent. 

Fuller’s patent is dated October, 1845, Ray’s patent. 
August, 1848. 

The spring patented by Ray never has been put in 
operation, and never can be made useful for Railroad 


the cylinder, and in no part of his patent is he author-| 


tical models have been traced into the hands of parties 
now seeking to invade Fuller’s rights, and who have 
exhibited them as specimens of their own invention. 

After this, the conveyance was made by Goodyear 
to certain parties here for the use for railroad springs 
of what he calls his Metallic rubber. Comment is un- 
necessary. 

There are 5 or 6 different processes for the manufac- 
ture of vulcanised rubber, patented by as many differ- 





cars. ent parties, some here, some in England, either of which 
A mere ewperiment, even if made, ic is well known|would probably make good springs. 
does not prove an invention; and it is ridiculous for} A large and powerful company has been organised 
such parties to hope to mislead the Piesidents and Su-junder Fuller’s patent, the particulars of which shall be 
perintendents of Railroad companies, by claiming the|given very shortly. 
invention because Ray alledgeshe made anexperiment, An action has been commenced against three rail- 
—which Fuller had made before him—had actually|road companies for infringement; and all other parties 
brought into working order, and obtained a patent for| will assuredly be prosecuted if they continue farther to 
—and this too before Mr. Ray states he made hisexpe-|infringe upon Fuller’s patent. 

W. C. FULLER, 


riment—and that experiment not claimed to have been} 
The only persons authorised to supply the Springs 
G. M. KN OP tg 


applied to a car or carriage. 
Besides, the invention could not have been develop-|are EVITT, 38 Broadway, N. York 
General Agent for the U. S.: and ~ 


ed until India rubber, properly Vulcanised, could be! 
made of a sufficient thickness. In the United States) i : . 
the art of vulcanising rubber by steam heat, (by which! JOHN THORNLEY. Chase Ped: 
—— °9 » 
Arch St. Machine Shop. | Steam Boiler Explosions. 
BIRKENBINE, MARTIN ¢& TROTTER, tbe Subscriber having been appointed sole Agent 
Makers of for Faber’s Magnetic Water Gotan, is now read 








ler’s Patent— Hose from 1 to 12 inches diameter. 


4 4 
Suction Hose. Steam Packing—from 1-16 to 2 in. STEAM ENGINES, 
thick. Rubber and Gutia Percha Bands. These ar- - and 
ticles are all warranted to give satisfaction, made un- HYDRAULIC: MACHIN ERY, 
der Tyer & Helm’s patent, issued January, 1849.— NO. 16 ARCH STREET, 


\to supply the trade, and also individuals with this cel- 
ebrated instrument. Besides the greatest safety from 
jexplosion resulting from its use, it is a thorough check 
against careless stoking and feeding. In marine en- 





No lead used in the composition. Will stand much 


higher heat than that called “Goodyear’s,” and is in| wij) construct Steam Engines, Pumps, tor Draining] 
allrespects better than anyin use. Proprietors of rail- 


roads do not be overcharged by pretenders, 
HORACE H. DAY, 
Warehouse 23 Courtlandt street. 
New York, May 21, 1849. 


|gines it will regulate the exact quantity required in 
ithe “blow off.’ Pamphlets pet aren, pret, 
tion, can be had free on application to the Agent, 
JOSEPH P. PIRSSON 
Factories, Farms, ete; y 


Civil i 
Also, Street Stops, Fire Plugs, Water Tanks, and | vs eae oe ee 
Hydraulic Rams, with 'To the Proprietors of Rolling 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Mines and Land; supplying Water to Towns, | 








Fire Brick. 


HE Subscribers have constantly on hand Rafford’s 
Stourbridge,Oak Farms Stourbridge, Lister, Wort- 
ley, Red and White Welsh Fire Bricks, common and 


fancy shapes. Also, 
ROOFING SLATES, 
from the best Welch quarries, and of all sizes. Also 
C 


of all kinds—Liverpool Orrell and Cannel, Scotch 


New Castle, Pictou, Sidney, Cumberland, Virginia,| French Burr 
and all kinds of Anihrecite coals. Also, 
Pig Iron, Salt, etc., etc., for sale at the lowest marke 


Apply to 

AMUEL THOMPSON & NEPHEW, 
275 Pearl and 43 Gold Sts., New York. 

November, 23, 1849. 


price. 


(BinkrinBine’s PATENT VALVEs.) | 

B., M. & T. contract for Warming and Ventilating Mills and Iron Works. 
Buildings by Steam or Warm Water. HE Undersigned—Proprietors of Townsend’s Fur- 
ae: S nace — seernt et ay ee extensive- 
= y engaged in the manufacture of Machinery and fix- 
J. E. Mitchell, tures for Iron, and Copper Rolling Mills, and iron 
NO. 14 OLD YORK ROAD, PHILADELPHIA.|Works. Having paid particular attention to the ma- 
Importer and manufacturer of . jnufacture of Rolls (Rollers), both chilled and dry-sand, 
New Castle ; they feel confident that they can execute orders for 
Nova Scotia Grindstones, of all sizes and grits.|suc on * in a satisfactory manner. And to give 
Wickersly assurance of this, they beg leave to refer to the follow- 








ing named persons, proprietors and managers of so ; 
Cocaheo ¢ Milistones, made to order, with all of the most epieniekre rolling mills in the counige me: 
t| Cologne § the recent improvements. Jno. F. Winslow, J. Tuckerman, H. Burden, W. Burtt 
American and : J. & J. Rogers, Saltus & Co., J, B. Bailey, L. G, B. 
Patent compressed > Fire Bricks and Tiles of various\Cannon, Hawkins & Atwater, etc., etc. 
Garnkirk sizes. F. & T. TOWNSEND, 
Burr Blocks, Bolting Cloths, Mill Irons, ete. Albany, August 18, 1849, 
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MACHINERY. 


Henry Burden’s Patent Re- 
volving Shingling Machine. 








a ~<a. tier 
Heatran Hite 


UF TATTLE 


(HE Subscriber having recently purchased the right 

of this machine for the United States, now offers 
to make transfers of the right to run said machine, or 
sell to those who may be desirous to purchase the right 
for one or more of the States. 

This machine is now in successful operation in ten 
or twelve iron works in and about the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, also at Phoenixville and Reading, Pa., Coving- 
ron, lon Works, Md., Troy Rolling Mills, and Troy 
Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y., where it has giv- 
ne universal satisfaction. 

[ts advantages over the ordinary Forge Hammer are 
numerous: considerable saving in first cost; saving 
inJpower; the entire saving of shingler’s, or hammers- 
man’s wages, as no attendance whatever is necessary, 
it being entirely self-acting ; saving in time from the 
quantity of work done, as one machine is capable of 
working the iron from sixty puddling furnaces; savin, 
of waste, as nothing but the scoria is thrown off, an 
that most effectually; saving of staffs, as none are 
used orrequired. The time required to furnish a bloom 
being only about six seconds, the scoria has no time to 
set, consequently is got rid of much easier than when 
allowed to congeal as under the hammer. The iron 
being discharged from the machine so hot, rolls better 
and is much easier on therollersand machinery. The 
bars roll rounder, and are much better finished. The 
subscriber feels confident that persons who will exam- 
ine for themselves the machinery in operation, will 
find it possesses more advantages than have been enu- 
merated. For further particulars address the subscri- 
ber at Troy, N. Y. P. A. BURDEN. 









Railroad Spikes and Wrought 


Iron Fastenings. 
TY\HE TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY 
exclusive owner of ali Henry Burden’s Patented 
Machinery for making Spikes, have facilities for man- 
afacturing large quantities upon short notice, and of a 
quality unsurpassed. 

Wrought Iron Chairs, Clamps, Keys and Bolts for 
Railroad fastenin s, also made to order. A full assort- 
ment of Ship and Boat Spikes always on hand. 

All orders addressed to the Agent at the Factory will 
receive immediate attention. 

P. A. BURDEN, Agent, 
Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y. 


RAILROAD WHEELS. | 


HILLED RAILROAD WHEELS.—THE UN- 

dersigned are now prepared to manufacture their 
Improved Corrugated Car Wheels, or Wheels with any 
form of spokes or discs, by a new process which pre- 
vents all strain on the metal, such as is produced in all 
other chilled wheels, by the manner of casting and 
cooling. By this new method of manuiacture, the 
hubs of all kinds of wheels may be made whole—that 
is, without dividing them into sections—thus render- 
ing the expense of banding unnecessary; and the 
wheels subjected to this process will be much stronge: 
than those of the same size and weight, when made 


in the ordinary way. 
A. WHITNEY & SON, 
Willow St., below 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















HILLED RAILROAD WHEELS.—THE UN-} 
dersigned, the Original Inventor of the Plate 
Wheel with solid hub, is prepared to execute all orders 
for the same, promptly and faithfully, and solicits a 
share of the patronage for those kind of wheels which 
are now so much preferred, and which he originally 
produced after a large expenditure of time — money. 
’ 


Point Pleasant Foundry. 


He also offers to furnish Rolling Mill Castings, and 
other Mill Gearing, with promptness, yn e be- 
lieves, the largest stock of such patterns to be found 


+] 
in the country. A. T. jen, the 





Kensington, Philsdelphis Co, 


ENGINE AND CAR 


WORKS. 


DAVENPORT & BRIDGES, 


HAVING ASSOCIATED WITH T'HEM 
MR. LEWIS KIRK, OF READING, PA,, 


And recently enlarged their Establishment, (making i f ye i j 
, g it now the most extensive in the United States,) th 
nag to manufacture to order Locomotive Engines and Cars of every description. Seaenary 'lneloes 
team Hammers, %oilers,’and all kinds of Railroad nen. Also, Castings and Forge Irons of all inds 
es, 


—including Chilled Wheels, Frogs, Chairs, Switches, Car Ax 


and Locomotive Cranks, Connecting Rods, 


Steel Springs, Bolts, etc., etc ders fr ici i 

%. , ete., . Orders from all parts of the country solicited for Engines and Cars, or an 
part or ope of the same. All orders will be furnished at short notice, and on as good terms as any manufac. 
tory in the country. Coaches pass our works every fifteen minutes during the day, from Brattle St., Boston, 


DAVENPORT, BRIDGES & KIRK. 


Cambridgeport, Mass., February 16th, 1849. 











NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BUSHHILL, SCHUYLKILL SIXTH-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


HE 


iy 














UNDERSIGNED Manufacture to order Locomotive Steam Engines of any plan or size, 


Their shops being enlarged, and their arrangements considerably extended to facilitate the speedy 


execution 


of work in this branch, they can offer to Railway Companies unusual advantages for prompt 


delivery of Machinery of superior workmanship and finish, 


Connec 


ted with the Locomotive business, they are also prepared to furnish, at short notice, Chilled 


Wheels for Cars of superior quality, 


i Iron Tyres made of any required size—the exact diameter of the Wheel Centre, being gi¥ 


ires are made to fit on same without the necessity of turning out inside. 


fron and Brass castings, Axles, etc., fitted up complete with Trucks or otherwise. 


NORRIS,}] BROTHERS 








